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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 
a 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Brave spirits are a balsam to themselves: 
There is a nobleness of mind that heals 
‘Wounds beyond salves. Cartwright. 

Wuuitz Mrs. Westcourt had been thus assisting at 
the elopement of her daughter with “Prince Villet- 
sky” the remaining members of the party had 
reached the ruins and commenced an exploration of 
them. A brief examination sufficed for nearly all, 
the abbey ruins being familiar to everyone except- 
ing Willa, and the elder people retreated to the lawn, 
while the younger ones seated themselves upon 
some fallen columns and heaps of stones. 

“ What a strange old place!” exclaimed Willa, ad- 
dressing her lover. “I should like to explore it 
thoroughly. Isn’t there some old legend connected 
with the abbey?” 

Mrs. Westcourt came up at this juncture, in time 
to overhear the last question, and replied by stating 
that a ghost was supposed to haunt the vaults of the 
mansion. 

This statement provoked a great many merry 
inquiries, and, the merchant’s wife drew upon her 
imagination a little, picturing the ghost of a monk, 
with chains dangling down to his heels, keeping up 
a constant promenade in the underground passage 
of the mansioz 

“T wouldn't go down into one of tnose vaults for 
anything,” declared a tall, handsome girl, who was 
the leader of the party. “Not that I believe in 
such superstitions, of course, but I haven’t the phy- 
sical courage to endure the trial.” 

This appearing to be tho general sentiment, Mrs, 
Westcourt withdrew to the company of the elder 
people, very well satisfied with her success, and quite 
easy upon the point of the captive’s security in her 
underground cell. 

“Instead of frightening me, Mrs. Westcourt has 
only excited my curiosity,” said Willa, laughing, 
s{ter the departure of the merchant’s wife. “I don't 
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believe in ghosts, but I should like to see that cell 
where the poor monk was confined. I suppose it is 
impossible to enter the vaults from the ruins, but we 
might get the keys of the house and make up a party 
to explore the haunted passages.” 

Full of life and merriment, Willa had grown to be 
a great favourite among her fellow guests, but she 
could find no one to second her daring proposition, 
even Reginald declaring it too venturesome. 

“Not that you might meet the monk in chains,” 
he said, with a smile, “but you might get a cold in 
those damp passages that would be a very unpleasant 
reminder of your temerity.” 

Willa yielded the point gracefully, and remarked 
that she would see all the ruins that were visible. 
Arising, she fluttered away among the columns, sing- 
ing as she went, and her lover followed her, eager 
to explain and exhibit the various features so familiar 
to him. 

Their young companions, influenced by the pre- 
ceding conversation and the place being suitable, 
began a discussion about ghosts, many of them re- 
lating wonderful tales they had read and heard; the 
substance of each was enough to chill the blood and 
make them gather closer together, speaking with 
hushed voices. 

Meanwhile, Willa and Reginald, absorbed in each 
other’s society, visited the entire ruins, pausing at 
last in a small room that seemed in a much better 
condition than the rest. 

“What room was this, Regie?” asked Willa, 
looking from the narrow windows-upon the neglected 
garden. “It’s at a distance from our friends, you 
see, and at the back of the buildings!” 

“Tt was the Abbot’s private room, I have heard,” 
was the reply as Reginald industriously dusted the 
window seat. “Sit down. and rest, darling, before 
our return. Notice how the sunlight streams through 
the broken roof !” 

“Tt reminds me of some old picture,” said Willa. 
“ How beautiful everything looks, Regie! I wonder 
if those old monks who lived here, when the abbey 
was new, were as happy as we are!” 

“No, they could not have been, for they had no 





one to love,” answered her lover, tenderly. “ Their 
lives were grim and solitary, too full of gloom for 
happiness. How pleasant it is,” he added, thought- 
fully, “to know that Mr. Aylmar and Miss Tracy are 
actually engaged to be married! For weeks I have 
been hoping as much from this féte, dear little Willa. 
I am rejoiced that the day that beheld my own great 
joy removed all shadows from the paths of our leved 
ones !” 

“They have waited long for each other, Regie, but 
both seem to be as loving as though they were in 
their first youth!” 

The young lovers sank into a pleasant reverie, 
from which Reginald aroused himself, remarking : 

“Tn old times, Willa, abbots liked good cheer, and 
that door you see in the wall probably leads to the 
vaults formerly used as wine-cellars.” 

“A door!” cried Willa. “ Oh, open it, Regie. I 
must have one glimpse of the dreary vaults—just 
one |” 

‘ Reginald smiled, and made the effort {to open the 
oor. 

It had evidently been many years since it had 
swung on its hinges, for it required the exercise of 
all his strength to pull it open. Finally, it yielded 
to his determined efforts and opened half-way. 

A narrow stone staircase was alone revealed. 

Willa gave a timid, hesitating glance into the 
darkness, and then said : 

“Tf we only had a light, Regie, I should like to go 
down there!” 

“Tf you wish it you shall go!” was the reply. 
“Just wait a minute, Willa, while I get a lantern 
Podley brought one or two for explorations!” 

Willa stood in the dark doorway leading to the 
vaults, while her lover, desirous of gratifying he 
wishes, hastened to Mr. Podley, who was engaged iz 
arranging the luncheon, and secured not only a smal 
lantern but a comfortable shawl. 

“The luncheon will soon be ready, Mr. Regi 
nald,” said the butler as the young gentleman hurrieé 
away. ‘ 

Reginald nodded, and hastened back to Witla. 

Wrapping her closely in the shawl, he said: 
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“Now let &s lave a look at the ghost, darling, 
and then rettirn te our friends. Idid not speak to 
any of them, for theyidid not seem to have missed 
us. 

Passing down the staircase, they found themselves 
in a dark, damp corridor, off which were vaults thet 
had evidently been used for storing wines. 

Willa grew timid and clang to hor lover’s arm, as 
if for protection, and as sho nestled to his side, her 
footsteps ring beside his over the stone flooring, 
—— elt in no hurry to regain the outer world. 

n some places the passage was nearly choked 
up by stenes that had broken through when the wall 
of the building above had fallen, but, surmounting 
these difficulties, the young couple pressed on. 

The passage seemed suddenly to grow wider, and 
the vaults to assume @ different character, keys 
being in every lock, and chains hanging loosely out- 
side every door. dies oh ‘ . 

“This is where shut up refractory monks, 
suppose,” said Willa, in a timid whisper. “How 
terrible such @ cemfinement must have been hexe! 
And there is, @ little staircase, choked up with 
fallen stomes! It pry te ary to one of the 
ruined Let us es to the Dp Regie.” 

Forgetting her timidity, opened the doormas 
they passed-om, exploring each cell with the aktof 
the amd the vaults soon echoed with the 
sounds.of their laughter and the trampling of their 
feet. 

“ Regie, we have more than all the, 
reett Man Willa, at last. “They will be 
greatly astonished to find that we have explored the 
vaults andmot been injured by the ghost! I shall 
be to describe to them our adventure. 
Now we had better turn back, had we not?” 

“As Regimald acquiesced, Willa opened a door 
beside them amd they found themselves on the thres- 
hold of @ sort of antechamber. 

And at the same moment they beheld a few dots 
of light, that gleamed through holes in the upper 
part of a dger, that evidently opened into an inner 
cell. : 

Willa t her lover’s arm, suddenly heseening 
silent, and they heard, distinctly, a few faint notes, 

a familiar 


hymn. 
‘Oh, what-ean that be, ie?” whispered: Willa, 
ctingiiaa te him. py des Bo mse g yh 2 


Willa seemed frightened, but recowered her self- 


possession when her lover remarked: 
“You are right. Someone is in there. Pe 

some member of our. party has come down inte 

vaults by some other way. We will see!” 


He led the maiden forward to the door, amdren- | 
‘and 


deavoured to open it, discovering that it was notenly 
locked but chained. 

“There is some mystery here,” he said, “and we 
must investigate it!” ; 

He knocked loudly upon the door, and awaited 
some response. 

The singing within immediately ceased, and foot- 
steps were heard approaching. 

Reginald knocked again still more loudly: 

“Oh, who is there ?” cried a faint veice, that both 
recognized as belonging te a woman. 

“Someone is a prisoner here, Willa,” exclaimed 
Reginald, repressing his astonishment and regaining 
his presence of mind. “The key is gone. I will 
run and collect all the keys in the various doors 
along the corridors and try them in this lock. Re- 
main here in my absence.” 

He hurried away, bearing the lantern, and Willa 
employed herself in his absence by unfastening the 
chain of the door. 

In a few minutes he returned and tried the various 
keys he had brought, eventually finding one that fit- 
ted; and with this he shot back the bolt. 

He then opened the doer, finding himself face to 
face with Mary Hayward. 

The. gentle captive was very pale, yet a leok of 
hope rested on her features, and her eyes had an 
eager expression. 

She leoked at Reginald, and beyond him, hereager 
expression fading, and she said: 

“Ts Wixon with you?” Has Wixon come to 
rescue me ?” 

Tho astonishment of the young lovers was greatly 
increased at this address, and Willa asked the cap- 





tive’s name and why she was there. 

“My name is Mary Hayward,” was the response. 
“Mr. Westcourt shut me up here! Oh, help me 
away !” 

She cast a wild glance at the door, and then hur- 
riedly pat on her bonnet and shaw], and started as if 
to flee. 


Reginald comprehended the whole matter at a | 


glance, remembering the accusations 
Fennes against the merchant. 

“ Put on veil, Miss Hayward,” he said. “ You 
sre free! les with us.” 

Mary obeyed his snggestion, assisted by Wills, 


and then, without a last glance at the cell, where 
she had spent so many weary days, stepped out into 
the antechamber. 

“ We had better lock the cell again,” said Regi- 
nald, suiting the action to the word. “If Mr. West- 
court should come down before we leaye, all must 
look safe to him. No wonder his wife was anxious 
that we should believe in a ghostly monk, and so 
keep away from the vauits.” 

He fastened the chain, and then conducted them 
through the passage by the way he had come. 

In one of the cells, near the end of the row, he 
threw the handful of keys he had collected, and the 
sound echced in their ears until they reached the 
staircase leading to the Abbot’s room. 

and rest,” he then said, tossing 

» “ Yom are both pale and trembling. 
us here, and before 

to hear the parti- 

; Why did my 


impriso 
“ Your uncle ! 
The young gentleman replied in the tive. 
Mary looked at him with great interest, and then 
a few weeks ago, Mr. 


said : 
“Tf E only seen 
Reginald hes I hiadk the power to lighten your 
anxietiesend brighten your future. But now——” 
the tears springing to her eyes, and 
her hand in alfestionnte sympathy that 
her ce. 
ary told her stcry, 


glancing from one to the 


shyly at her young 

bestowed: upon. her such a proud 

glance that Mary could not fail to com- 
prehend the relations existing between them. 

“How did you happen to find me?” she asked. “I 
thought of course that Wixen must have tracked me 
here. Why were you in the vaults?” 

Reginald explained their presence in the subter- 
ranean passage, blessing Willa’s freak that had led to 
Mary’s rescue, and he then said: 

“Mr. Westcourt is among the party to-day. Would 
you wish to meet him‘and overwhelm him with con- 
fusion ?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Reginald,” answered the gentle 
Mary; “I do not want to meet him yet. I am tired, 
and would like to gosomewhere where I should meet 
no gay'company. I think I had better start for home 
immediately.” ; 

“Not until you have rested, Miss Hayward. Stay 
here, if you please, with Willa, while I go for Mr. 
Aylmar. He will know what to do.” 

Leaving the maidens together, he made his way 
from the ruins to the lawn, where the excursionists 
were scattered in groups eating theirluncheon. They 
were very merry, and Reginald was hardly noticed 
as he made his way to Mr. Aylmar’s side. 

The proprietor of the manor was sitting on 
the edge of the ruins at the feet of Miss Tracy, 
whom he‘was entertaining in the most hospitable 
manner, and he greeted Reginald with a smile, 
saying: 

“You young people have decidedly vagrant ten- 
dencies, my dear boy. There have been loud de- 
mands for you, for Miss Willa, and Miss Westcourt, 
besides one or two others. Where have you all been? 


‘ Have you had anything to eat?” 


Not yet,~ reptied Reginald, glancing aronna and 
assuring himself that his relatives were engaged in 


| ® distant group and quite oblivious of his movements. 


“Willa and I have found something, Mr. Aylmar, 
which we want to show you. Will you come?” 

“ Certainly,” was the response as Mr. Aylmar set 
down his plate beside a wine-bottle on a large stone. 


of Wixon | “If Miss Tracy will excuse’ me for a ntinute ?” 


Miss ‘Tracy smiled acquiescence, and Reginald 
conducted his friend from the gay seene. 

“Why, ive a jong way off?” exclaimed Mr. 
Alymar, i: & tone of gocd-humccred zemonstrance. 





“ Qouldn’t you have waited a ‘little while, Reginald ? 
Miss Tracy needs my attendange. What have you 
found? A pile of bones, Mrs. Westcourt’s ghost, an 
inscription, or a pot of old gold coims?””. 

“None of those things,” said Reginald. “We 
have been'down among the vaults——” 

“A decidedly foolish thing, my dear boy. You 
had much better have been eating-your luncheon.” 

“ And we found there,” continued Reginald, 
“locked up in one of the dreary cells, Miss Mary 
Hayward.” 

“What ?” iene 

“You know Mr. Westcourt has leased the abbey ? 
Mr. Fennes was right. My uncle abducted Mary 
can brought her here, and locked her up in the 

its.” 


Mr. Aylmar uttered an energetic expression, de- 
cidedly condemnatory of the merchant, and had barely 
time to learn the facts of the case when they entered 
the presence of the maidens. 

He was favourably impressed with the meek and 
saintly face of Mary as he could not avoid being, and 
the late twas obliged to repeat much of her 
story, in task she was ably assisted by Ic- 


ginald and 
Aylmar was in favour of taking 


At first, 
Miss Ha: his guests, but her reluctanc«, 


and his. owl msions of the effect of such a 
scene Upem, induced him. to yield to her 
desire for, qniet, he said: b} , 


“ You shalk 


you have a very 
te go home, Mr, 4 
mast be fearfully 


Mr. Aylmar then took out 
wrote a message, tothe effect that Mr. 
learn something about the lady for whom he was 
searching by visiting Aylmar Manor without delay. 
This he read to Mary, adding : 

“T do not want to make the message too plain in 
its meaning, nor too decided. The reaction from his 
violent grief must not be toe sudden.” 

Mary assented, remarking that her late jailer had 
informed her that her guardian was very ill, and that 
she should, therefore, réturn to the cottage on the 
morrow, at the very latest. 

“ Reginald, you had better take one of the hooded 
carriages and set out immediately; while I send 
Podley with this telegram,” said his friend. “You 
will reach home an hour or two, before us, I think.” 

This programme was carried out. 

Reginald conducted the maidens by-a by-path to 
the carriages, selected one, and;set out for home, pro- 
mising that it should be sent back in time for its 
former occupants, and Mr, Aylmar dispatched Podley, 
quite secretly, with the telegram. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


To what gulf 
A single devistion from the track 
Of human duties leaves even these who claim 
The homage of mankind as their born due, 
And find it, till they forfeit it themselves. 


Ts excursionists arrived at Aylmar Manor an bony 
or two after Willa and Reginald with the resoued cap- 
tive, all in good spirits, Mr. Aylmar wuvihg: satis- 
factorily explained the absence of the young lovers, 
without allowing anyone, excepting Miss T'raey, to 
suspect the true cause of their hastened retarn. Mr. 
‘Westcourt and his wife, particularly, were im high 
spirits,on account of the supposed success of all their 
schemes, and they congratulated each other.that the 
visit to the abbey had been so cleverly managed that 
no member of the party had even suspected'the exist- 


; ence of a prisoner in the abbey vaults. 


As they entered the manor house the¥ encountered 
Reginald in the corridor, and the merchant stopped 
him, inquiring for his daughter. 

“T do not know where she is,” was the cold reply. 
“Ts she not with the party?” 

“No. On leaving I looked for her, but supposed 
that she had returned with you and Willa. Noone 
noticed her after our entrance to the abbey grounds. 
Where can she be?” 

At this juncture Mrs. Westcourt interposed, re- 
marking : 

“ Perhaps she did not feel well and ‘asked Podley 
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to bring her home. He left the abbey long before 
we did. We may possibly find her in her chamber. 
I will go and’ see!” 

She hastened to do so, while her husband pro- 
ceeded to his own chamber, which she soon entered, 
ins state of great apparent excitement. 

“Oriana is not in her room, Reid,” she exclaimed, 
“and her trunk and jéwél-box are gone, and I found 
this note and package-upon her dressing-table. They 
are both addressed to you and me. What can it 
mean ?” 

The merchant hurriedly tore open the letter his 
wife handed to him, and they read its contents to- 
gether. 

“Eloped! Oriana eloped!” he ejactilated, in min- 
gled astonishment and anger. 

“But with a prince, Reid—a real prince!” insisted 
Mrs. Westeourt. 

“But what proof have we that he is a prince, be- 
yond his own word? The silly girl will bitterly rue 
this step. But perhaps it is not too late to overtake 
them. If will pursue them and bring Oriana back!” 

He started up from his chair, but paused as his 
wife opened the packet, and exclaimed : 

“Look, Reid! These papers seem to be proofs of 
his rank and wealth! They have been left by him 
to relieve our natural anxieties. See, here are letters 
signed by his mother, the old princess, and letters 
from his steward, and here is a quantity of notes from 
noblemen, written in the most familiar terms, show- 
ing that the prince was intimate with them. And 
these contain journals, with notices of Prince Vil- 
ietsky in their columns. They speak of him in the 
most flattering terms.” 

Mrs. Westcourt had thus pointed out all the cre- 
dentials of the prince, taking up each separate 
packet as she had described it, and showing great 
familiarity with its contents. 

“ You must be gifted with second-sight, Isabella,” 
said her husband, suspiciously. “You seem to re- 
cognize the handwriting, and from a look at one 
letter tell the contents of the rest!” 

“Tt isn’t necessary to read them all’ through to 
guess at their purport,” said the wife, confusedly. 
“But do look them over, Reid. See what these jour- 
nals say!” 

Mr. Westconrt took the papers and attentively 
perused the paragraphs referring to his danghter’s 
suitor, and then looked at the imprints of the journals. 

“Those notices go for nothing,” he then declared. 
“ 'Phe editors can be easily imposed upon by a regu- 
lar swindler. It’s no proof of the man’s being a 
prince. If the other documents are of the same sort, 
I shall lose no time in pursuing Oriana.” 

Looking over the remaining papers, his brow cleared, 
and he finally remarked: 

“These are evidently genuine! There can be no 
doubt. about his being a prince—none whatever!” 

Mrs. Westcourt looked delighted, and replied, in- 
cautiously : 

“ Oh, Reid, Iam so glad! How charming it will 
be to have our daughter a princess—the Princess 
Villetsky! She will be a court belle, I am convinced 
of it! And the prince is so handsome, with such a 
delicious foreign aceent—that is,” she added, recov- 
ering her prudence, ‘I suppose he must be. Foreign 
princes always are !” 

The merchant did not notice how nearly his wife 
had betrayed her acquaintance with the “prince,” 
being absorbed in his own thoughts, of which he 
showed the tenor by remarking : 

“Tf the prince were distinguished for his patriotism 
and for fighting against Russia, how does it happen 
that he is permitted to retain these immense estates 
and. salt-mines? I should have thought that such 
valuable property would have been confiscated !” 

“Qh, the explanation is simple. His mother took 
geod care to side with the enemy, in order to keep 
the property in the family, and she has never been 
disturbed in her possession. Indeed, the Russian 
government has promised the old princess.that she 
shall always be treated with the utmost conside- 
ration, for they are very anxious to win the prince to 
their side. So long as he retains his patriotism for 
his native land he must remain an exile, but the 
moment he is ready to clasp his enemies’ hands in 
friendship he will receive an enthusiastic welcome 
home!” 

“ Then I shall advise him to give up his foolish 
notions of patriotism !” declared the merchant, highly 
elated. “Who would ever have believed that our 
Oriana would have become a real princess? It seems 
almost incredible. She has kept her secret well, 
Isabella, but I should have thought you would have 
diseovered it!” 

Mrs. Westcourt coloured in a manner that excited 
her husband’s suspicions, and he exclaimed: 

“Youn have seen this prince, Isabella! You need 
not deny it! Are you a party to thiselopement? And 
have. you combined with your danghter tc deceive 
me. she husband and father?” 





“T don’t deny that I have seen the prince, 
Reid,” 

“You have seen him, then. Why have I not 
known of this?” 

As the merchant. thus spoke he arose and walked 
to and fro, angrily. 

* You were absent from home, my dear, on that 
business to Fosdiek Cottage,” answered Mrs. West- 
court, depreeatingly. “And then I could. not tell 
you while our guests were atthe lodge. -I pee 
Oriana to wait until after this business of Reginald’s 
was in some way settled, but it was of no use for her 
to wait after Reginald’s engagement to Willa Heath 
was known.” 

The merchant was. nearly choked with passion 
at the thought of the deception that had been prac- 
tised upon him, and his:wife thought it best.to relate 
the whole affair as it had occurred, adorning it with 
@ few embellishments that..added materially to the 
effect. of the stery, and she succeeded in even- 
tually calming him, even restoring him te good- 
humour. 

“ Well,” he said, “Iam glad that one of us has 
seen him. But you ought not.to have kept it secret 
from me.. Does he look exactly as; you would ex- 
pect a'prince to-look ?” 

“Yes—only even more princely, Oh, he. is so 
charming, Reid, so perfectly delightful. And he 
gave me such a magnificent diamond ring—quite a 
princely gift. See.” 

She drew from her pocket the ring Villetsky had 
given her and handed it to her husband. 

“It is magnificent,” he remarked, examining it. 
p should have thought you would have worn it to- 

ay.” 

Mrs. Westcourt replied that she Bad done so, but 
removed it. from her finger on her return home, 
for obvious reasons. 

“But I cannot see what necessity existed for keep- 
ing me uninformed of the secret,” said Mr. West- 
court, returning the trinket. 

“ Why, Reid, the prince said that he would never 
marry a.poor girl lest her motives in becoming his 
bride should be mercenary, and he thought Oriana 
had a great fortune in her own right. It was the 
best thing they could do under “the circumstances, 
for when Oriana is really and legally his wife it will 
make no difference whether she has a fortune or not 
from us. I think the affair has been very cleverly 
arranged,” 

Mr. Westcourt coincided in this opinion, when he 
had farther examined the prince’s credentials. and 
had farther talked with Mrs. Westcourt, and he even 
condescended to forgive his wife for her share in the 
deceit that had been practised upon him, in consi- 
deration of the brilliant future in store for his 
daughter. 

“It's strange though, Isabella, that we never 
heard of the Prince Villetsky, isn’t it?” he said. 

“How could we expect to know of such great 
people when for years you have kept to your mercantile 
affairs and I have moved in the very obscure society 
to which our position confined us. Weare now only 
beginning to live, Reid. Everybody else, of course, 
knows the prinee, by reputation, atleast. He moved 
in the very best society in the town where Oriana 
became acquainted with him, and he:was quite an idel 
among all the old families which, even now, you and 
I cannot enter.” 

“We shall be able to do so when the prince and 
Oriana return,” was . “FT should like to 
hear farther particulars of their flight, as the story 
must come out to-day. Oriana has been missed 
ere this,and before dinner all sorts of stories will 
be in circulation unless we forestall them by telling 
the truth. The housekeeper must have been here 
when Oriana came for her trunk, and she may have 
already given her explanation.” 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door, 
and, on being bidden to enter, Mrs. Podley made her 
appearance, thus exemplifying the old adage. 

“T hope you'll exeuse me, sir and madam,” she 
said, smoothing her black silk apron in a nervous 
manner, and speaking quite hurriedly, “but things 
have happened to-day in your absenee which’ have 
made me anxiots. I have told no one yet but my 
husband—Podley, the butler—and Mr. Aylmar, which 
is but right, he being the master. I wish to speak 
about Miss Westcourt.” 

“Speak freely,” said Mr. Westcourt, quite pom- 
pously, remembering that he would soon be father- 
in-law toa prince. “Have no fears, Mrs. Podley, if 
that’s your name.” 

The housekeeper bowed and proceeded : 

“Some time before you came home, sir and madam, 
Miss Westeourt neturned in a handsome carriage in 
company with a foreign-looking gentleman, his face 
covered with hair and his breast and hands with 
diamonds, and Miss Westcourt ordered the servants 
to bring down her trunk and put it at the back of the 
carriage. The foreign gentleman went upstairs for 





Miss Westcourt’s jewel-case, and carried it down 
himself, handling it very careftlly, and then with the 
young lady’s luggage they dreve away. I couldn’s 
detain them till yotr return, but I begged Miss 
Westeourt to remain. She refused, saying that it 
was all right—and I do hope it is—I feared that it 
was an elopement, and against your will, with some 
unsuitable pérson.” . 

“Tt was an elopement, my geod woman,” said the 
merchant, loftily. “My daughter has eloped‘with o 
foreign prince, and by to-morrow night she will be » 
princess—the Princess Villetéky! I am greatly 
obliged to you for your ‘consideration for my family, 
but rest assured that Miss Westcourt would never 
contract an unsuitable marriage, or one that would 
be distasteful to her parents.” 

“A princess!” repeated good Mis. Podley, in bewil- 
derment. 

“A princess!” declared Mrs: Westcourt. “The Bride 
of a Polish prince who has immerse wealth. You may 
tell that fact to everyone who questions youin regard 
to Miss Westcourt’s elopement.” 

The housekeeper looked greatly relieved, and 
org to repeat the marvellous talé shd had 
heard. 

“And tow, Isabella,” said the merchant, “ youhad 
‘better dress and join the guests in the drawihg-room. 
Put a few of those papers in your pocket to show and 
‘explain how well Oriana has done in her marriage 
and how entirely we are satisfied with her elopement, 
foolish and uncalled-for as it was. You can just 
mention that the cause of hér élopement was a fear 
that I should insist upon her marriage with some 
other person. I will take thé, remaining papers to 
show to that old baronet. He understands the value 
of money pretty thoroughly, arid will open his eyes, I 
imagine, at the sums mentioned in the steward's 
letters to the prince.” 

The matter being thus agreeably arranged, the 
merchant and his wife proceeded to attire themselves, 
and were about to descend to the drawing-room, 
when a servant entered bringing a message to the 
effect that Mr. Aylmar desived the presence of his 
guest in the library. 

“T suppose he wants to talk again about Regi- 
nald’s fortune,” said the mereliant, when the servant 
had departed. “His persistency is really very 
annoying. I don’t intend giving a farthing to Regi- 
nald. I should be foolish if I did, now that his for- 
tune is all in my hands, and he can’t claim it.” 

Mrs. Westcourt re-echoed this sentiment, and her 
husband remarked : 

“Still, I cannot disregard Mr. Aylmar’s invitation 
and must go to the library. I shall give him e 
decided reply this, time that will for ever settle th: 
matter. But perhaps he only wishes to inform me 
of Oriana’s departure. Let me take you to the draw- 
ing-room first !” 

He gave his arm to his wife and conducted her to 
the drawing-room, which she entered with a beam- 
ing face, finding herself regarded with inquiring 
looks, the story of Oriana’s elopement having alread) 
gained circulation among the guests. 

Glowing with pride and satisfaction, she seated 
herself to explain what she termed the facts, and the 
merchant made his way to the library, where Mr 
Aylmar and Reginald awaited his coming. 

“ Are you acquainted, Mr, Westcourt, with the 
proceedings of your daughter?” asked the host, 
gravely. “I have reason to believe, from the state~ 
ments. of my housekeeper, that she has fled from 
your protection with a foreigner.” 

“} know it, Mr. Aylmar,” interposed the merchant, 
assuming a grand manner. “She has eloped to Scot- 
land with the Polish Prince Villetsky—a gentleman 
of untold wealth! I am perfectly satisfied with my 
daughter’s conduet. She has contracted a most 
brilliant marriage!” 

“Tam glad that you are satisfied,” said Mr. Ayl- 
mar, “ but would it not be better to pursue the run- 
away couple? An elopement is hardly in keeping 
with the dignity of a prince, and he may be only a 
clever impostor. For the sake of your daughter’s 
future it would be well to investigate——” 

“No investigation is necessary, Mr. Aylmar,” re- 
sponded the merchant. “I have credentials from the 
prince that were left for my pernsal, and they are so 
convincing that the most sceptical person could net 
doubt them. Will you look at them?” 

Mr. Aylmar declined doing so, adding : 

“T have no interest in the matter beyond a natura! 
desire that Miss Oriana should not be duped into a 
marriage with an imposter who desires only her 
money. But it was not of your daughter that I de- 
sired most to speak, Mr. Westcourt!” 

“If you intend making any more demands in be- 
half of Reginald, I deeline. to listen to them,” said 
the merchant, glancing from his host to his nephew. 
“ You will pemmit me to retire ?” 

“Qne moment more,” said Mr. Aylmar, looking 
significantly at Reginald. “Since you decline enter- 
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taining any propositions in regard to Reginald’s for- 
tune, I enya to show you!” 

Reginald obeyed the gesture of his friend by step- 
ping back afew pacos and removing a large embroi- 
dered screen that stood near the centre of the room. 

This movement revealed Mary Hayward, leaning 
back in an arm-chair, pale but composed. 

At the sight of her the merchant started back as if 
mortally wounded, and uttered an involuntary cry 
that seemed to come from his very heart. 

But.a few minutes before he had been congratulat- 
ing himself upon the security of his captive in her 
underground cell, and now here she was before him, 
surrounded by friends, and possessed with power to 
punish him for her abduction ! 

“ She here!” he ejaculated, scarcely knowing what 
he said. 

“ Yes, Mr. Westoourt. Mary Hayward has escaped 
from the prison in which you confined her. Willa 
and Reginald discovered her locked up, while they 
were making explorations through the ruins, and they 
brought her home with them!” 

“ I—TI never locked her up,” faltered the merchant. 
“Tt’s all a mistake! I know nothing about it!” 

“ You needn't perjure yourself by swearing to what 
you know to be false,” responded Mr. Aylmar, sternly. 
“ The law will decide as to your guilt !” 

Mr. Westcourt trembled like a leaf in his agitation 
and excitement, and sat down, begging piteously for 
mercy. 


Y: 
“TI wish,” said Reginald, generously, “that you, 


Miss Hayward, would forbear, at least for the present, 
peers any charge against the miserable man who 


ated you. It may be misplaced kindness, 
bat Too "No assert that he ml net farther 
amnoy or molest you!” 

“Oh, never! never!” pleaded the merchant, his 
cowardly soul full of alarm. ‘ Oh, Mary, dear Mary, 
forgive me, and don’t say anything about what I 
have done! I acted on impulse in carrying you off, 
indeed I did !” 

The meek and gentle Mary turned her face from 
the abject petitioner to Reginald, and said: 

“T do not like to bring the name you bear, Mr. Re- 
gel. into disgraceful notoriety, and I will, there- 

e, ferego making any charge against Mr. West- 
eourt for my abduction !” 

“ Oh, thanks, ten thousand thanks!” said the mer- 
ehant, with fulsome gratitude. “But Fennes and 
Mr. Fosdick, will they consent to your proposal ?” 

“ They will leave the matter in my hands,” was 
the reply. “But, Mr. Reginald,” and the maiden 
turned towards him, “if those lost papers are ever 
restored to me, I shall not hesitate to use the confes- 
sion against your relative, if the law will accept it 
as evidence!” 

“You are right, Miss Hayward,” answered Re- 
ginald, “and I should be the first to advise and assist 
you to use them to the best advantage !” 

At this confirmation of Mary’s statement as to the 
joss of all the documents that concerned him, the 
merchant drew a long breath of relief and permitted 
himself to be at last convinced of her truthfulness. 

Concealing the exultation he experienced even in 
his degradation, he was about to repeat his thanks 
when his host said : 

“ After all that has passed, Mr. Westcourt, I can- 
not longer impose your society upon my guests. My 
carriage will be in readiness to conduct you to the 
railway station in time to meet the evening train!” 

The merchant accepted this dismissal without a 
word, and retreated to his own room, burning with 
rage and mortification, which was not unrelieved by 
gleams of comfort and hope. 

Ringing his bell, he summoned a servant, by whom 
he sent a pressing message to his wife, and she soon 
entered the room, full of alarm, demanding what 
had happened. 

He informed her of their dismissal from the manor, 
and its cause, in as brief terms as possible, and, un- 
heeding the fit of hysterics into which she was 
plunged by the news of Mary Hayward’s escape from 
her prison, he proceeded to pack their trunk, throw- 
ing everything in without regard to order, and by 
the time Mrs. Westcourt had fully recovered the 
carriage was announced. 

“Oh, dear!” declared the merchant’s wife, with 
sobs. “I never can go through that corridor, and 
risk meeting all those people whom I have just been 
telling all about Oriana and the prince—I never 
can!” - 

Covering her face with a veil,'and preceded by 
her husband, she made her way to the carriage, 
erouching back in her seat as they drove away, and 
she encountered the curious glances of half a dozen 
faces at the drawing-room windows. 

The morning sueceeding the departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Westcourt from Aylmar Manor Wixon Fennes 
arrived, in company with Mr. Fosdick, who was very 
pale and thin, and seemed to have suffered from a 
very serious illness, consequent upon the utter pros- 





tration of his nervous system. These visitors were 
usbored into the library, where they were received 
by Mr. Aylmar, who treated them both with the 
utmost consideration, 

“We received a telegram from you, sir, last 
night,” said Fennes, eagerly, declining the seat prof- 
fered him, “and have obeyed your summons, coming 
by the first available train. You have heard of 
Mary, Mr. Ayimar? Oh, do you know where she is? 
Tell me she is well and safe.” 


“ She is, Mr. Fennes,” responded the proprietor of’ 


the manor. “Oalm yourself, I beg of you. She is 
not far from you—in she is now my guest. She 
came to my house yesterday.” 

To describe the joy of Wixon Fennes at this as- 
surance would be difficult. 

Since his interview with the merchant he had 
entertained fears that his gentle betrothed was no 
longer living, and the assurance that she was now 
both alive and well caused him to burst into tears— 
almost the first he had shed since her abduction. 

Mr. Fosdick shared his emotion, although in a lesser 


degree. 

Struggling to recover his self-possession, Fennes 
began to make inquiries in regard to Mary’s mys- 
terious disappearance, but, before they could be 
answered, the gentle maiden herself entered the 
room and flew into his arms. 

Mr. Aylmar retired upon her entrance, leaving the 
lovers to their joy, and their guardian to express his 
gratitude to the protecting power that had guarded 
her through all her perils and finally restored to him 
the darling of his old age. 

(To be continued.) 


Srorrinc A Horsz.—A new method of stopping 
a horse has been suggested by an ingenious French- 
man. By means of a special contrivance attached to 
the bit the animal’s nostrils may be taken hold of in 
an instant, and respiration being prevented, the horse 
must stop. 

Novet Watcn Face.—A watch without hands 
that shows on its face no figures but those which tell 
the hour and minute looked for, has recently been 
patented by a Mr. P. Barlow. The figures are dis- 
played as they are wanted, and no other appears on 
the watch face. 

Tue Very SMALLEST ELEPHANT.—One of the 
smallest elephants ever imported into England re- 
cently arrived at Liverpool in the ship Bird, from 
Rangoon. This curiosity is only three feet high and 
very docile, and, on its way up from the ship to the 
house of the naturalist who bought it, went into a 
public-house, and, inserting the end of its trunk into 
a jug of beer that was on the bar counter, sucked up 
the.contents, much to the surprise of those present. 


Jutes GERARD.—The lion-hunter, Jules Gérard, 
was killed by the greedy natives on his way from 
the west coast of Africa, throngh Timbuctoo, to the 
French colony of Algiers. The stout-hearted little 
fellow was overcome by numbers, tied to a stone 
and flung into the river, where his body has been 
found. Unaccountable delays in supplying particulars 
respecting the cause of his death have hitherto pre- 
vented our learning his sad fate. 

Discovery OF Two SKELETONS NEAR CAEN.— 
Tn the midst of a tuft of bushes of an extraordinary 
thickness in the forests of Cinglais, near Caen, the 
skeletons of a horse and its rider, and a long rust- 
eaten lance lying close by, have been discovered. 
An examination has led to the conclusion that the 
remains are those of a Cossack and his steed. The 
supposition is that the animal, being wounded, fell 
with its rider into the thicket, which lies low, and 
that they were unable to extricate themselves. 


Foop or Nations.—Dried dates are used by the 
Syrians as food ; chestnuts by the Spaniards. The 
lotus seed is collected by the natives of the White 
Nile. Wheat is exchanged by the growers of Northern 
Africa for millet, as thisis considered a more heating 
food—in fact, millet should be adopted by all cold- 
country travellers, as it is naturally better suited for 
such climates, just as rice is used instead of wheat 
in hot climates, and corn in moist regions, with its 
extract spirit, or whisky. The question of the food 
of various nations has not been sufficiently studied; 
it would afford subjects of great interest to the ethno- 
logist as well as the physiologist, 

EFFrEcTs OF THE DAMP IN THE Houses OF Par- 
LIAMENT.—T he damp, we are told, is playing havoc 
with the eight frescoes in the Upper Waiting Halls 
of the Houses of Parliament. They cost the country 
some 500/. each, but are now literally crumbling 
away from the wall. Sir W. Hayter’s picture of the 
House of Commons on its meeting after the passing 
of the first Reform Bill, which oost the nation a large 
sum of money, hangs in an obscure committee-room, 
where the damp rising from tne river daily imzairs 





its colouring. There are plenty of vacant spaces in 
the building where it could be placed with advantage, 
and where the colouring of the picture would, at the 
same time, be rved. Two new frescoes are 
ready for placing in the Peers’ Lobby, but it has 
been decided to defer fixing them until the Easter 
recess. 





POLITENESS. 

In our intercourse with the world this species of 
civility is imperative.. We possess no right to give 
offence, by language or actions, to others, and we are 
bound to conduct ourselves agreeably to the reason- 
able and set rules of society. «Civilized society has, 
in the course of time, instituted certain rules in the 
code of politeness which, though of little actual value, 
it is everyone’s duty to learn, because, by knowing 
and acting upon them, we can make life glide on 
much more smoothly and pleasantly than if we re- 
mained in ignorance of them. 

It is incumbent upon everyone to be courteous or 
respectful in his intercourse with neighbours, ac- 
quaintances, or with the public generally. To in- 
feriors speak kimdly and considerately, so as to re- 
lieve them from any feeling of being beneath yon in 
omnsteneet: equals be maga unaffected in 
manner; and to superiors show ming respec 
without, however, descending to subserviency -- 
meanness. In short, acta y, courteous, and inof- 
fensive part in all the situations in life in which you 
may be placed. Society has ordained modes of ad- 
dress, and certain exterior signs of respectfulness, 
which it behoves us to supportand personally attend 
to. 

By attention to the rules such as we have alluded 
to the poorest man will be entitled to the character of 
a gentleman, and by inattention to them the most 
wealthy individual will be esentially vulgar. Vul- 
garity signifies coarseness or indelicacy of manner, 
and is not necessarily associated with poverty or low- 
liness of condition. Thus an operative artizan may 
be a gentleman, and worthy of our i 
while an opulent merchant may 
clown, with whom it is impossible to be on terms ef 
friendly intercourse. We say, cultivate peliteness of 
manner, by all means, for it is refined civility, and 
will spare both ourselves and others much unneces- 
sary pain. 


GrezatT attention is being paid to the security of 
the Houses of Parliament against fire, by the removal 
of needless combustible matter, and by securing a 
epee supply of water to every part, the ceilings espe- 
cially. 


Dr. Ort1, an African trayeHer of some reputation in 
Italy, has returned to Milan from Soudan, or Soodan, 
embracing the countries along the south frontier of 
the Great Desert of Sahara. He has brought with 
hiea_a very rich botanical collection, part of which 
will be sent to the Paris Exhibition. 


Nicg just now presents an epitome of the “ great 
itself.” On the 1st instant its foreign population 
consisted of 123 Germans, 200 Americans, 486 Eng- 
lish, 3 Brazilians, 16 Belgians, 7 Danes, 11 Spaniards, 
415 French, 2 Greeks, 8 Dutch, 1 Hungarian, 42 
Italians, 7 Moldo-Wallachians, 8 Turks, 11 Poles, 
130 Russians, 5 Swedes, 21 Swiss—altogether 1,495. 


A mETEOR of extraordinary size was seen at Uzeste 
a short time since. The Glaneur of Bordeaux states 
that at about 7 in the evening three persons on the 
road between Préchac and Villandraut perceived this 
enormous meteer passing over them, and were ter- 
rified at its fiery aspect. In its transit it 
numerous sparks, traces of which were found in holes 
being burnt in the umbrellas which those persons 
carried. 

A Currovs InrEerRvPTion.—At Frankfort, a few 
evenings ago, Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice” 
was being played, and when, in the trial scene, the 
judge asked “Shylock” what he claimed from his 
debtor, and the latter replied, “A pound of flesh,” a 
man inthe gallery cried out, “And eight cigars.” 
The Frankfort people applauded this illusion to the 
Prussian bill of fair during the war; the Prussians 
present lost their temper; a row ensued, and the 
police cleared the house. 

At what risk to their own lives those on shore 
rendered assistance to the men who were in danger 
of drowning in Regent’s Park may be guessed by the 
appearance of one of them, John O’Donnel, who re- 
cently appeared at the Marylebone Police Court to 
make a statement of his position. The magistrate 
asked him what made him shake so much, and he 
said he had been in his wet clothes an hour and a half, 
and had felt benumbed ever since. His right skle 
was now completely paralyzed, and he could not keep 
his arm still, his poor fellow, a bricklayer’s 
iabourer, bad Drought out eight persons alive. 
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[LoRD EDGAR OBTAINS INFORMATION AT THE HOSTELRY. | 


SWEET BRIAR COTTAGE. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tue day broke gloriously, and the morning gave 
no tidings of the darkness and gloom of the past 
i The sun came up in the East through soft 
lines of pearly tinted clouds; and, as it mounted 
higher and higher, its clear light shining on the wet 
earth, each dewy, glistening blade of grass seemed a 
sparkling diamond fit for the coronet of a queen. 

Over the open country and over the crowded city it 
rose in undimmed splendour ; brightening up lordly 
castles and humble cottage homes ; carrying light and 
warmth in its beams, and gilding all with a touch of 
purest gold ; and as its course went upward, the hours 
of the day wore on. 

It was after mid-day when from the elegant man- 
sion of one of England’s proudest peers there was 
conducted a solemn funeral cortége. And that day, 
throughout London, it was known that this noble- 
man and his beautiful young wife had lost their first- 
born child—son and heir to their vast estates. 

The stately house was shrouded in morning; the 
shutters were closely drawn ; heavy crape hung from 
the door knobs outside, while within there was even 
more token of grief; the heavy curtains were folded 
closely over the windows, that no light might glim- 
mer through, and mock, with its brightness, the sor- 
row which seemingly reigned throughout and en- 
shrouded the mourners like a heavy pall. 

The bells were muffled, and the carpets gave back 
no sound to the foot; but those who entered trod 
lightly ; for it was said that the mourning mother 


lay very ill in her apartment, and could not come, 


down tolook again upon the face of her dead child. 

The jewelled casket for the little one was placed 
in one of the large drawing-rooms, upon a marble 
table in the centre of the room. It was nearly 
covered with beautiful white buds and blossoms, 
which. were wreathed around it, arranged with artis- 
tic skill and grace. The little white, still, death- 
cold face and form lay within—a sweet, smiling 
babe—with a look, as if caught from the angels, 
resting upon its tender lips and features. 

The ehief mourner, a dark-browed man—the ap- 
parently heart-broken father—was to follow to the 
burial-place, the family tomb of his fathers. 

* 7. * am 


At the sunset of an early June day Lord Edgar 





Clemsford alighted at the door of a neat, inviting- 
leoking French hostelry in the province of Nor- 
mandy, 

“ Can I tarry for the night ?” he asked of the land- 
lord, who stood within the shaded porch ; and straight- 
way his answer came from the brisk, pretty woman 
who emerged from the open door, courtesying as she 
spoke : 

“ Oui, monsieur /” And in a minute more she had 
turned and hurried to the kitchen, to stir up her 
maids with the tidings that a great English milor had 
deigned to honour the little inn with his presence. 

Meanwhile, the new comer had directed his man 
William to bring in his portmanteau and dressing- 
case; then he went to the neat chamber assigned 
him, to brush off the dust of travel and bathe. 

Presently a knock came at the door; and 
William opened it, to see the landlord bowing on the 
threshold. 

“ At what hour will my lord have his supper?” 
was the query, given with another obsequious 
bow. 

“ As soon. as it can be got ready,” was Lord Edgar’s 
reply ; and then he returned to his toilet, remarking 
to his valet : 

“Our host's English is as good as yours. I won- 
der where he picked it up in these secluded parts, 
where our countrymen do not venture often? I should 
not be 80 surprised to hear such a correct accent in 
Paris.” 

William could furnish no solution of the question, 
however: and during supper, at which his landlord 
waited, Lord Edgar inquired: 

Where did you get such a good acquaintance with 
my mother tongue, mine host ? I should take you 
to be an Englishman, instead of a Frenchman.” 

* And you have surmised rightly, for I am Eng- 
lish born ; though, for the last twenty years, I haven’t 
crossed the channel,” was the answer. 

“ English born! And pray how can you be so 
contented here?” asked the nobleman. 

“ Ask Floretta! she can explain it to your lord- 
ship,” replied mine host, casting a glance at his still 
comely, and scarce middle-aged wife, who lingered 
at a side table covered with dainties prepared for their 
visitor’s supper. 

“Ah! Ineed not question your handsome wife. 
Her bright eyes tell the story—how you were won 
from English to French soil,” rejoined Lord Edgar, 
with a smile; while the landlady acknowledged the 
compliment with a pleased, half-coquettish courtesy. 





“T ought, rather, to ask madam’s pardon for thus 
wondering,” he added, gallantly. 

Half an hour later, while William was discu 
his own supper after his master had left the little 
dining-room, Lord Edgar sat upon the pleasantly 
cool porch ; and, after gazing at the vineyards lying 
in the yellow glow of the lingering sunset rays, and 
listening to the birds twittering their evening songs 
as they fluttered round and round their nests in the 
trees close by the low-roofed, picturesque inn, he 
again took up the thread of conversation with his 
host, who loitered near the wide-open door. 

“ And so you were born in England, my good 
friend ?” he asked. 

“Yes, my lord; and bein’ as you're the first o’ 
my own gentry I’ve met this many a month, maybe 
your lordship won’t take offence if I’ve been asking 
your man all about the old country and the news 
that’s going on there,” replied the landlord, respectfully. 

“ Oh, no! I am glad to hear you talk myself, and 
I daresay you have found William ready to do his 
share,” said the nobleman. ‘ What part of the 
country did you come from?” ° 

“T was born in Hampshire, my lord, but bein’ an 
orphan and standin’ alone, I went up to London 
when a mite of a lad, and after knockin’ round a good 
deal got a prime place as waitin’-man with his lord- 
ship the old Earl of Brandock. Maybe if ever you 
was in London yourself, or had folks there, you’ve 
heard ef my lord the earl; that is, maybe they’ve 
spokea of him to you, for he’s been dead now these 
sixteen or seventeen year—the old earl has, though 
p’raps his sons be livin’?” and the man asked this 
question with considerable earnestness in his tone. 

‘Yes, I know the present Earl of Brandock well. 
His wife is my own cousin—the Lady Jane Clems- 
ford,” replied Lord Edgar, with much interest in his 
host, adding, “This is a singular occurrence— 
meeting here, in this quiet village, one who has been 
attached to a family with whom I have become con- 
nected. But why did you leave the old earl’s ser- 
vice? Ah! Iforgot. It was Floretta’s bright eyes 
that lured you away,” he said, smilingly. 

“Yes, your lordship; that is true,” rejoined the 
landlord, returning the smile, “for ‘Madame’ Field- 
ing, as she calls herself, though I say she is but 
simple ‘Dame ’—Madame was then my lady’s, the 
countess’s waiting-maid ; and a trimmer, tidier Abi- 
gail never tripped up the great staircase of the grand 
old house in London. Does the young earl bide 
there yet, my lord?” 
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“ Yos; the present Earl of Brandock lives in the 
home of his fathers in Grosvenor Square,” was Lord 
Edgar’s reply, he smiling meantime to hear the old 
man, whose years had reached nearly threescore, 
dubbed by his youthful title. 

“ And is it grand as ever?” asked his companion. 

“Grander, I should.say, than in your day,” replied 
Lord Edgar, “ for the present earl had it completely 
refitted and remodelled when he took home his beauti- 
ful young wife. He has a large revenue from funded 
property which came with the other estates, and he is 
counted one of the wealthiest peers of the realm.” 

‘*Lerd Hubert always loved m , to show and 
to spend,” said the man, positively, with a darkened 
expression on his face. “1 knew him well, my lord 
—y beld, ambitious man, who wanted his old father 
out o’ the way years afore, sehe t come into the 
earldom—noways like higdrother, Glaxence.” 

“T have heard that ‘the tmo were unlike 
always,” rejoined the 
earl was not » youngamgm whem pis father 
was he ?” 

“Lord! no, your honour! 
if he was a day, while Master 
or twenty years younger. Yow 


your honeur’s relations I was 
talkin’ about ; but, began’ pardon, I mast must stick te my 
word all the same,” said the prmmg > mere doggedly. 
“ For, Piri me ay digas Fielding was body 
servant to for five long years, he had many | the 
a chance to ee@my Lord Hubert in his tantrams— 
and his mind hasn’t changed about him to this day!” 
and the man brought down his hand emphatically. 

Lord Edgar smiled anew at his host’s judgment, 
and voted it the fruit of a correct observation, since 
it accorded so well with the opinion of many who 
knew the earl intimately at the present day ; and he 
involuntarily sighed—as he had sighed many and 
many a time before—that it was into the hands of 
such a hard, cold, stern man the happiness of his 
still dear, and once worshipped coysin had been 

ven. 

“This honest but simple-minded fellow has come 
to a pretty correct conclusion,” was his mental com- 
ment. But had Lerd Edgar known what thoughts 
were working in John. Fielding’s brain he would 
have pronounced him anything but “ simple-minded” 
then. 

“Tt’s goin’ on close to seventeen year now since 
the old earl died,” the landlord said. 

“ Were you with him at that time?” asked Lord 
Clemsford. 

‘“*Yos, your honour ; I stayed with him to the last ; 
and then, seein’ that Floretta bad no objection to 
leayim’ my lady’s service, and had half coaxed me 
into bringin’ her home to France to see her parents 
and the old vineyards again, I took my little purse 
of earnin’s, and we two, after gettin’ made one, 
crossed the channel; and then, after the old folks 
died, Floretta and I kept up the. little inn here, and 
raised a few acres of grapes down in the valley yon- 
der! Yousay my Lord Hubert—beg pardon—the 
young earl, married one of your kinsfolks. Your 
lordship would know, then, how many children they 
have about them?” and John Fielding asked this 
question with breathless interest veiled under the ap- 
parent carelessness of the inquiry 

“My cousin is unfortunate in being childless,” re- 
plied Lord Edgar. ‘One wag born to them in the 
first year ef their marriage, but lived only a few 
hours, I have been told. It was a great stroke ; for 
if the child had lived-—and being a boy—it would 
haye maintained, the family honours. 

“ Yes, my Lord Hubert and his lady must a been 
cut up,” said the landlord, “And your honour says 
there be no ehildren now ?” 

“No. They never hed another.” 

Lord Olemsfgrd did not gee the flash of the eye of 
his host, nor mark the eagerness of his following 
question : 

“ And how many years is it since my Lord Hubert 
married your honeur’s cousin?” 

“ It is full sixteen, I think ; yes, nearly seventeen, 
Fem quite gure,” the nobleman replied, ‘ It was 
within a year after the earl’s death,” 

Again that triumphant flash lit up the eyes of Jobn 
Ficlding ; and he turned and walked across the porch 
to hide his nervous exultation. 





It must hsve been more than ordinary curiosity to 
know the fortunes of the old family with whom he 
had once served that caused him to follow up the 
eareer of the present earl so closely, and to mutter as 
he did under his breath: 

“ Fifteen years, and Lord Hubert without children! 
The time has come! The time has come!” 

But he calmed his agitation of manner and tone, 
and turned back, to ask, in an ordinary voice; 

“ And Master Clarence! I wonder does your lordship, 
know anything about him? He was a born gentle- 

man, Master Clarence was, and always had a aoft~ 
spoken word for a servant, while Lord Les yin 
at ’em as though they were slaves,” eye 
grew dark,as if some memory of wrong were 
evoked. 

“I presume that the younger brother is 
of @ quiet country parish im-the north of | aya 


very 
“And the present 


Iunderstand. Theold Evil One hisgelf 

more plets te contrive than mg 

I knowed him—and I'll be bound he’s 
in as he got older. Butl onght to 


my lord, seein’ as how he’s married te 
"s cousin.” 


no apologies are required, my good friem@y” | 

Lord Edgar, with a smile. “Only have a 

care thet my dear relative, the countess, ecanmet be: 
econ int . for she is one of the 


understanding 
words, though I doubt 
the porpor Shemale wordy though done 


made his excuse®,, 

“ And when lordship set out to go home 
again?” he asked. “ Your man has been telling me 
that it’s a long journey you've had since you set out 
from your castle,” 

“ Yes, I have been absent for a longer period than 
I thought to be when I set out on my wanderings— 
but now many weeks will not pass before I shall be 
at hame once more. There’s no spot like old Eng- 
land, after all, my good friend !” replied Lord Edgar 
—and I wonder that even your comely dame’s 
bright eyes can keep you from paying it a visit.” 

“T shall have to go over, I expect, before long,” 
answered John Fielding. “I’ve got a little errand 
to do in London some day ; and | shonldn’t wonder, 
one whit, if I’d get acrossthe channel) some time, 
almost afore I knowed it.” 

“ That’s right, And, when you do, come up to 
Clemsford Castle, my good friend, and yeu shall not 
want for a supper or lodging,” said nobleman, 
good-humouredly, rising, and he walked up and down 
the porch, adding : 

“ But I feel tired now, and wonld like to test the 
bed you have to offer me.” 

Bre long Lord Edgar was sound in slumber upon 
the clean-spread bed of the little Norman hostelry ; 
but his host, busy with a package of old time-stained 
papers taken from a cabinet, held one, which he drew 
forth from its securest depths, and, poring over its 
contents, muttered, in exultant tones : 

‘Twas no’ great—the schoolin’ I got at the village 
school in Hampshire, but I’ve managed, afore now, to 
read this ; and now the time’s come! His lordship’s 
comin’ here, to my own doors, has saved me the 
trouble o’ sendin’ to London and huntin’ up affairs, 
It seems as if the finger 0’ Providence pinted him 
right here. And, ag I told his lordship, I’ve gota 
little errand to do in London !” and he carefully re- 
folded the paper, and locked it in the cabinet, 


CHAPTER XIL 


Tr was the morning following that on which the 
letters had been received announcing the speedy re- 
turn of Lord Clemsford and young Enoch Heath ; 
and in castle and cottage there were alike active pre- 
parations for the absent one’s return, 

Up at the castle the maids and serving-men were 
busy with their tasks of setting Hap fad rights 
to greet their lord’s arrival, under the tion of 
the housekeeper, whose energies had long lain dor- 
mant for want of any stirring event at the castle. 
The rooms were thrown open and aired, especially 
those in the wing of the house which were devoted 
to his Tordship’ 8 use, and’ which had not been occu- 
pied since his departure three years previonsly, In 
her province the cook was concocting various nice 


| fire of her eye had been subdued, and gee 





dishes, which she knew suited well her master's 
palate ; while the grooms without rubbed down and 
combed the horses, till their sleek skins shone im po- 
lished coating. 

In the eastern wing of the castle, i in an apartment 
beaning the impress of woman’s presence in its delicate 
appointments, sat the Lady of Brandock. 

There were slight lines upon her brow, for sixteen 
years had rolled away since she swayed the sceptro 
of girlhood beauty ; yet there were the same delicate 
loveliness and grace. in feature amd mien ; and, as sho 
sat there in her dainty morning-robe of blue silk, 
which fell in soft folds around her slender figure, she 
looked almost as lovely as when we first saw her, years 
before, when, clad in her riding-habit and sweeping 
plumes, she rode forth from the castle to join in tho 
deer-hunt in her cousin’s forests. 

In truth, the Lady Jane had not yet seen thirty-five 
years, and was still very beautiful. The old restless 
place to 
@ gentler light ; and her quiet gvon tho 
oy more than the old impulsive henaing of ber girl- 


plotter in her 
Tegeived, for 


| br csTaes he or pn beside 


it upon the tittle table of 
end said aleuds 


y cousin Edgar will be Me hee A The 
earl writes that he keg geen him in Lendon ; and 
to 


gay life, while my heart remains here with those I 
love. I must go! I must go!” and the lady uttered 
these words with eyes fast filling with tears, and in 
accents that were full of deepest grief. 

Thus she sat for many. migutes,, with howed head 
and form, and noticed net the entrance-of the young 
peasant girl Jennie Heath.at the.open door leading 
into the garden. Not until the maiden knelt before 
her, and took one. of her hands with a gentle caress, 
did the lady observe her presence. 

“T have come, Lady Jane, as you desired last 
night when you called at our cottage: But, my dear 
lady, why do you weep? You are unhappy. You 
are going away from the‘ castle. - Oh, do not go back 
to London! Do not leave us—for there is no one 
else who can be’ to me the dear, kind friend -and in- 
structor that you have ever been. Oh, I shall miss 
you so! Say that you will not leave the castle and 
go back to your old home!”* And the ‘girl's voice 
and manper told the truth ef her words as she knelt 
on a low seat before her benefactress. 

The Lady Jano gently stroked’ the soft. shining 
tresses of the pleader, and then, raising her up, said, 
in accents which were low and tremulous: 


so, but that is not possible. You will 
with suitable teachers, and you musts 
improve as if I were with you; 
member that, though I am not near 

not be one hour of the days that pass 
think of my sweet young friend Jennie, w: 
as a child, in her quiet, pleasant home.” 

“ And, be assured, that if you must go, my d 
friend andtéacher, that I shall pray, nightand morn- 
ing, for your happiness!” said the girl as she arose 
and imprinted a kiss upon the handshe still retained, 
aiding, “I will not remain foralesson this morn~ 
ing, or my Lane oo orth ath arg at ary a 
as there is much to be done ere 
arrives.” 

“Thien I will not attempt to detain you,” replied 


touching her brow with her lips, said: 

“You will come to-morrow, ¢hild, and 
every day until I leave the castle.” 

“ Yes, if you wish it; but there will be 
here then. Lord Bagar 1 will have arrived, and my 
presence mais be amiss,” replied Jennie. 

“Oh, no! Come all the same: Our cousin has 
been lopg away, and will wish to see his little 
friend whom he used to fondle and think’so much 
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of,” said the lady, “ and, besides, your brother comes 
with him. We must see you both often at the castle!” 
she added. 

And 80, promising to come every day to the 
eastle, the girl arose to leave; but the lady to whom 
she felt so strongly and strangely attached recalled 
her, saying : 

“Tarry a moment, Jennie! I will walk with you 
as far as your cottage. I have not yet been out 
for my morning ramble.” 

A few momenis later the two walked down the 
broad avenue, into the highway bordered with hedge- 
rows, taking tho path to the cottage. 

A stranger, looking at them, would have said that, 
notwithstanding the difference in dress, there was a 
strange similarity in form and feature between the 
high-bred lady and the humblé peasant maid. 

As they walked through the cool, bordered path 
leading towards the cottage home of the girl they 
were met by Lionel Kingsley, who was slowly saun- 
tering along as if for the enjoyment of the sweet 
morning air, 

As the young man passed fhem, and beheld Jennie 
Heath, the peasant girl, walking familiarly beside the 
Lady Jane Brandock, he bit his lips and felt vexed 
that it should be thus; for he had, himself, come out 
expressly to meet the girl, and have another interview 
ere he returned to London. 

But, as he passed them, there was no emotion 
perceptible in his smiling, handsome face ; and, with 
the most courtly and reverential of salutations he 
acknowledged the meeting. 

He had gone but a short distance beyond hearing 
when the Lady dane, turning to her companion, said : 

“T see, my child, that you meet Lionel Kingsley 
asafriend. Have you known him long—and where 
did the acquaintance commence ?” 

“Tt is but a short time since we met, my lady— 
since he came here, @ month ago. We met in this 
very path we are now in. Iwas out one morning, 
with my crayons and sketch-book, and was taking the 
view of the castle which we have from here, when 
a stranger, who it seems was this Lionel Kingsley, 
whom your ladyship knows, stopped in the path and 
begged permission to look upon my work. I had been 
so busy with my sketching that I had not noticed 
his approach, and I think he must have stood there 
regarding me some time,” said the girl, naively. Then 
she added, “I could not well refuse the politely 
uttered request, and so held up the etching for his 
gaze; and that is the way we met, Lady Jane.” 

“ And have you not met him sincé till this morn- 
ing ?” inquired the lady again, 

“Oh, yes ; I have often in my walks to and from 
the castle seen him, and he has always had something 
to say er a bouquet of sweet flowers to give to me. 
On the first morning he spoke of London as his 
home, and said that he had left it for a brief period 
for the restoration of his health, which had been im- 
paired by too close application to business. He is 
stopping at the Golden Cross—the inn down at the 
village. But I suppose you know that, and may 
have seen him at the castle ere this, for he seems to 
know your ladyship well!” said the girl. 

“ Yes, I do know Lionel Kingsley well, from re- 
port; and I know no good of him, my sweet girl !” 
said Lady Jane, in slightly agitated tones. “I hope, 
dear Jennie, that you have not found his society too 
pleasant, and that it would be no hardship for you to 
give it up, were it necéssary?” she asked, with 
interest. 

Jennie Heath looked up, slightly astonished at the 
words and tones of the lady; but she replied, 
quickly : 

“No, no, Lady Jane. Lionel Kingsley is nothing 
tome but the merest acquaintance. "Tis true we 
have often met in our walks during the past month ; 
but I have never sought or cared for his coming, 
and never thought of him but as a friend.” 

* And you are sure you know your heart, and there 
is no love theré for this handsome young, man?” 
questioned the lady again. 

“Yes, as sure as that I am in your presence now,” 
replied the girl. ‘For had I cared aught for him 
should I believe your ladyship’s words, which imply 
that he is a man of many minds, and has a heart 
for every new face that pleases him?” replied Jennie 
Heath, 

“ Thank heaven, then! I feared it might be other- 
wise,” uttered Lady Jane,fervently. Then continuing, 
she said, “ You are an innocent child of nature and 
kuow nothing of the wickedness and depravity of 
the great world which lies outside your cottege home, 
and it would not bestrange if handsome face should 
fascinate one of your tender years, But I see you have 
been kindly saved this fate, and I am only too thank - 





ful that it is so; for this young man would only play 
his part in order to amuse himself during his stay at 
the Golden Cross to make the time pass less hea- 
vily on his hands, and then when he returns to Lon- 
don he would speedily forget his little country friend 
in the society of other ladies, for whom he would 
again array himself in bright smiles and flatterios. 
Yon are not offended with me, my child, for telling 
you these things:so plainly ?” said the lady as she 
concluded. 

“No, oh no, my dear Lady Jane! On the con- 
trary, I thank you very much for the kind interest 
you manifest in my welfare. Do not fear. I do not 
love Lionel Kingsley, though he has, I think, tried 
to win my love. But even had I any regard for him 
your words would have driven it from my heart.” 

“My own heart is at rest then, dearest child. 
What you have said has taken a load from it,” re- 
plied Lady Jane. 

They walked some little distance farther to a curve 
in the path, when the lady stopped. 

“T will not walk:farther this morning,” she said, 


“ for I have preparations to make ere I go back to |) 


London, which I shall do ina few days. But you 
must come every day until I depart.” 
“Yes, dear lady, I will'surely do'so; for I shall’ 
be jealous of every hour I spend away from your 
presence now you are about to go so soon, and it 
may be a long time ere you return to the castle 
had 


“T would that I could only take you with me, 
sweet Jennie, tomy London home!” said the lady, 
“yet I shall come teses you'as often as: possible.” 
And, with a tender kiss upon the young girl's fore- 
head, her ladyship turned to go back te the castle. 

But Jennie had gone but a short distance after 
leaving Lady Brandock before she was. joined by 
Lionel Kingsley, who had turned: back for that pur- 


pose. 

“* Good-morning, sweet Jennic !” he said as he 
came up to her. “This is a charming day, and I 
perceive it has tempted: you to an early ramble.” 

The young girl replied coolly to the salutation, and 
then hastened her steps towards home. 

“T pray you, sweet maid, do not hurry; for this 
will be our last interview for the present,” said the 
young man. “I came hoping to. meet you in your 
morning walk to the castle; and had been so 
long in waiting when I saw you approach with Lady 
Brandock that it seemed tome an age. But I am 
glad you have come at last.” 

“ And why should you be glad that.I have come ?” 
she asked. “Surely there is no pleasure to you in 
the society of an humble village maid. You will 
return to London and forget her, even in a shorter 
space of time than the acquaintance has been 


: formed.” 


“You judge me harshly, lovely girl. °*Tis you 
who will quickly forget me in the society of him you 
call your adopted brother, Enoch Heath,” said the 
young man. 

“Have you been to the cottage and seen my 
parents?” the girl suddenly asked. 

“No, ob no!’ and as he uttered this Lionel 
Kingsley felt a little of embarrassment at the ques- 
tion, for it brought up their interview of the previous 
evening. 

“Then I cannot linger by the way to listen to 
you !” said Jennie, firmly. ‘I must leave you, for I 
am wanted at home.” 

“Oh, Jennie, sweet one, do not leave me thus! 
Your coldness and indifference will drive me to dis- 
traction. Did I not say that I must return to 
London to-night? An unexpected summons takes 
me there; and I shall be compelled to tear myself 
from all the sweet enjoyments of this pleasant little 
village, not the least of which has been the society 
of your dear self,” ejaculated the youth, in a voice 
which seemed filled with grief. 

“ Mr. Kingsley, no more of this!” uttered the girl, 
in a firm, clear voice. “ This is an old story to you, 
and my ears wish not'to receive it. When you re- 
turn to London thoughts of Jennie Heath will fade 
quickly away ; then do not seek to. make me believe 
it will be otherwise.” And, with o graceful bend of 
her little head, Jennie Heath turned from him and 
hastened towards the cottage, which was now in 


view. 

As she left him Lionel! Kingsley’s last words were, 
“Jennie, we may never meet again, but I shall 
always continue devoted to your sweet memory !” 

These words Jennie heard as she turned and has- 


'tened from him; Nut she did not hear those which 


followed, and whith he uttered in, a low, half-mock- 
ing tone: 


“Ha! that farce 7- ver! We shall never meet 


again ; for 'twould be a dangerous game to trifle witk 
Enoch Heath's sister !” 

Then he turned his steps towards the sign of the 
Golden Cross, venting nifittered imprecations upon 
his ill luck with the last game ke had undertaken by 
the way. 

That night Lionel Kingsley set out for London. 

The day passed on, and it was nightfall at castle 
and cottage, and the carriage containing Lord Hdgar 
Clemsford and young Enoch Heath came in sight. 
First it stopped at the cottage, and Enoch Meath 
alighted, and was welcomed home by his parents and 
sweet, shy Sister Jennie. 

Lord Edgar witnessed the greeting from the car- 
riage window, and said, half'sadly, to himself: 

“There will be no parents, nor wife, nor sweet 
sister, to be glad at my coming. Bnoch Heath is 
more blessed to-day in the true love found in hiz 
parents’ humble cottage than. I beneath my turretod, 
massive castle walls! And it will ever be thus with 
me; for there was but one who could have given me 
this blessing, and she is wedded. to another !” 
| Thus thinking gloomily, the carriage bore him on ; 
‘and the nobleman was set down at the door of bis 
own stately ancestral home. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A week had scarcely elapsed after the return o7 
Lord Edgar Clemsford. to his castle and Enoch 
Heath to his: cottage home, and the Countess of 
Brandock was ready to set out.for London. 

It was on the morning of the sixth day after his lord- 
ship’s arrival that he and his cousin sat at breakfast 
alone, the housekeeper being confined to her room 
from a severe attack of rheumatism, which had been 
brought en by her unwonted efforts about the 
house in anticipation of her master’s coming ; and sc 
Lady Jane had remained a few days longer than she 
anticipated, and now took the place of Dame Bertha 
at her host’s table. 

As the nobleman gazed upon his yet beautifa? 
cousin, so pale and quivt in her matured loveliness, se 
dignified, and yet so sweetly womanly, he felt the old 
youth-time emotions springing up.in his breast; yot 
since that time when he had preffered his best manly 
' love and been refused he had never allowed himself 
| to dream sweet dreams, suchas he saw fulfilled in 
the lives of other men around: him, who were pos- 
sessed of wives, home and happiness. 

“Did Lady Jane love her husband?” he had 
oftentimes questioned himself. “Why wags she 
content to live apart from bin so readily ? Why, 
if she had. grown to love and honour the man she had 
wedded, could she remain away from him and find 
much less happiness in the separation?” And the 
nobleman grew perplexed and abstracted; then, 
somehow, the memory of the past stole over him— 
those days, of innocent, youthful pleasure, when he 
had played beside his sweet young cousin, and there 
had been no restricting bar to separate their enjoy- 
ments. Then his mind went onwards, recalling each 
successive year as it roiled inte the past. He thought 
of the time when he had saved Lady Jane’s life—of 
the fearful peril of that morn, and shuddered at the 
recollection. ‘Then his own love words to her came 
back—her rejection of his suit—and, later, her 
marriage to the Earl of Brandock. Then the time 
rolled on again; and there was nothing to inter- 
rupt the even flow of his life atthe castle, till that 
night of wild storm when he had accompanied young 
Enoch Heath to his home, and they both behold the 
foundling child which had been left at the thres- 
hold of the good yeoman’s cottage. 

Atthis point Lord Edgar's thoughts found utter- 
ance as he said to his companien : 

“Tis very strange that Enoch Heath should have. 
obtained no clue to the child which was left them so 
long ago! The girl is very lovely, and looks not 
like a cottage maid. But what ails you, Lady Jane? 
You are suddenly ill!” said his lordship as he noticed: 
the paleness and sudden tremor which had come over 
his cousin. 

“Tt is nothing—only a strange flutter at my heart 
which will soon pass!” she replied. “I am overtined 
with the exertions made upon my return, and perhaps 
need rest!” she added. 

‘You should have resigned them to your maids, 
and not tasked your strength so much,” said hie 
lordship, with much. solicitude. “Had yon not 
better seek a little repose now, for you look strangely 
pale and wearied 2?” 

“ Yes, in a few moments I will go tomy chamber,” 
she replied; “but do not be alarmed about me, for 
this will soon pass,” she added as she noted her 
cousin's anxiety of manner. 
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A little later, when the Lady Jane had left the 
treakfast-room and gone to her own apartment, Lord 
Edgar Clemsford went. into the castle garden. 
As ho wys sauntering down one of its shadowed 
walks, midway its length, he paused, and gazed in 
admiration at the fair picture presented before him. 

Jennie Heath, who was coming for her morn- 
ing lesson, was near him. She had stepped aside 
from the path, and stood reaching up with one fair 
arm to pluck’some crimson roses from a bush, which, 
with its brilliant blossoms, trailed up around a statued 
marble goddess. 

Lerd Clemsford started, and gazed with admiring 
eyes upon the sweet picture. 

The girl was indeed very lovely. Her little hat 
had fallen from her head, and a shower of golden 
ewrls swept around her young face, with its fuli 
searlet lips and bright cheeks rivalling the hue of the 
veses she grasped in her white hands. Her short 
vlue muslin skirt displayed the smail slippered feet 
aud slender ankles; and the white bodice, while 
it covered her rounded neck, revealed its graceful 
yatline. 

“A lovely picture!” exclaimed Lord Clemsford 
as he stood still a moment in the path. “And her 
face is strikingly like the Lady Jane’s was at this 
peasant girl’s age!” 

Jennie Heath here gave a little shriek, and let go 
the bush:she held, and the roses she had gathered 
fell seattering tothe ground. 

Lord Clemsford quickly sprang forward. 

* What is it, sweet girl ? What has happened to 
you?” he asked. 

She coloured, but held up her arm whence the 
sleeve had fallen back, and replied : 

“I felt a sharp pain in my arm, my lord. The 
therns must have pierced it. Ah, how it pains me !” 
she said, in girlish impatience. 

“ Let me look at it!” said his lordship. “ It may 
be that some insect, mistaking this white arm for a 
ily, settled upon it, and, in revenge at the mistake, 
left his sting behind. If so, I can soon relieve the 
pain, for I have a soothizg lotion at the house, which 
is wonderfal in its curative powers.” 

The girl raised her swollen arm, and Lord Edgar 
prenounced it stung by a wasp, bidding her enter 
che castle with him, he would soon relieve the pain. 

“ There, Miss Jennie, this is a sovereign remedy 
and will soon relieve you!” said his lordship as 
1¢ brought a phial from his chamber to the drawing- 
reom, where he had left the girl, and applied some 
of its contents to Jennie’s arm. 

“Thank you, my lord,” she replied, raising her 
large blue eyes gratefully to his face; “I am sorry 
0 have troubled you so much.” Then she added, 
smilingly, “ I stand condemned before you, as a pil- 

wer of your garden; and, as it is not the first time 
{ have been guilty of a similar act, ’tis but meet that 
ay punishment should have thus come, even under 
your own gaze,” and she blushed as she uttered these 
words. 

“Say not so, little Jennie!” replied Lord Clems- 
ford, in Ais turn feeling a little embarrassed at the 

sady words of this cottage girl. “ It is no trespass 

ww you to gather what you list. Were you nota 
protegée of my cousin Lady Brandock, and the sister 
f my dear friend Enoch Heath, still as the little friend 
| knew ere I went abroad you should feel assured 
that, whatever my garden or my castle contains is 
Llways at your service.” 

“Thank you, Lord Clemsford!” she replied; in 
say, Vivacious tones, not unlike those he remembered 
his lady cousin to have used to him in their early 
youth. “Thank you! I may take you at your word, 
then, and crave a boon now, even to the loan of your 
lordship for awhile!” she added, laughingly. 

Lord Clemsford raised his head in a little aston- 
ishment, 

But before he had time to reply his companion had 
again spoken, with a merry smile about her lips. 

* My request amazes you, Isee, my lord. But I 
will hasten te explain its meaning, lest you should 
deem me too forward. My brother Enoch is, to- 
day, confined to the house with a lame foot, which 
he got yesterday when walking with your lordship. 
You will recollect that, in attempting to spring over 
a wall, he slipped, and a stone fe upon him, sprain- 
ing his ankle. This morning he is unable to walk, 
and he desires me to seek you and ask your lord- 
ship to go to the cottage to finish the business you 
were adjusting together.” 

“TY will go at once,” said Lerd Clemsford. “ Shall 
I have your company back ?”” he asked. “ That is, 
if you were intendiag to return immediately; or 
will you remain here till my return ?” 

“T will stay awhile, thank you! I would see Lady 








Jane; for I shall soon be without my kind friend 
and instructor, and then I shall sadly miss her,” she 
replied. 

“ You of my cousin’s intention of returning 
te London ?” asked Lord Clemsford. 

“ Yos, my lady told me of this even before your 
lordship arrived,” said Jennie; then she added, 
naively, “Is it because the great Earl of Brandock 
is tired of being so long separated from his wife, and 
insists apon her return to the gay London world?” 

“T do not know. But I ought not to doubt itif my 
cousin really desire to go,” said his lordship. “ Yet 
she is net strong enough for a gay life.” 

“ Oh, I wish she would always remain here, then,” 
exied the girl, enthusiastically. “Cannot you per- 
suade her to do so, my lord?” she asked, earnestly. 

“ Nay, I am afraid not,” he replied. ‘“ There are 
probably reasons why Lady Jane should go back— 
and the very first one is, that a wife should be with 
her husband. So you sée that I advocate that wo- 
man’s sphere is beside her liege lord; and if you 
should ever be married, little Jennie, I should tell 
you just the same,” he said, so gaily that none 
would have suspected his sadness. 

“ But I wish the Countess Brandock had the right 
te always live at your castle, Lord Clemsford. The 
heuse will have lost its chief charm to me when she 
departs from it,” said Jennico Heath as she turned 
away to seek her benefactress’s apartment. 

And, as Lord Clemsford went down the highway 
towards the cottage, the echo of the girl’s words 
was sounding loudly in his heart, and he repeated 
them aleud as he murmured, passionately : 

“ Oh, would it were so! Would it could be that 
my cousin Jane had the right to remain at my 
castle as its rightful mistress. But this is wrong 
—and I must silence the wish.” And, in gloomy. 
thought, Lord Clemsford walked on till he reached 
the cottage door of his friend Enoch, where, by a 
mighty ‘effort, he quelled his troubled brow and 
called a smile to his face ere he entered. 

(To be continued) 





Tue greatest wonder in the State of Iowa is the 
“Walled Lake,” which is three feet higher than the 
earth’s surface, and occupies 1,900 acres. It has not 
yet been ascertained where the water comes from or 
where it goes to, yet it always remains fresh and 
clear. 


Tue Master of the Rolls has intimated his inten- 
tion to put a stop to the eager and costly rivalry for 
the profitable business of winding up insolvent com- 
panies. He has accordingly announced his resolve 
not to allow the costs of special retainers out of the 
funds of any company being wound up. Where given 
they must be paid for out of the pockets of the party 
giving them. 4 

INGENIOUS Mopz or IDENTIFICATION.—The Com- 
missioners of the Paris Exhibition have hit upon a 
new mode of attesting the identity of season ticket- 
holders, who are, it seems, invited to send in two 
photographic portraits of themselves—one of which 
is to be affixed to the ticket, and the other to be 
kept in some sort of register provided for the purpose. 
By this means it is anticipated that much time will 
be saved, as signatures will not have to be asked for 
as they have been hitherto. 

New Rozz ror TuE Lord Mayor.—The Court of 
Aldermen have recently ordered for the Lord Mayor 
anew entertaining-robe, embroidered with gold, to 
cost 1301. Six years ago, in a penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish mood, the Court provided a robe at the cost 
of 80 guineas, and the latter is now unfit to be worn. 
The Court of Aldermen have also recommended the 
expenditure of 833/. in the repair of the plate and 
jewels at the Mansion House. State without the 
machinery of state isa very absurd pretension. 

A Ngew Zgatanp Piacuz.—In New Zealand, as 
fast as cereals and root crops are planted, the worms 
and insects that blight and destroy them are found alive 
and at work, although such worms and insects were 
never seen in the coluny before. The eggs and grubs 
of these destructive creatures are introduced into the 
colony with the seed. The New Zealand colonists are 
now paying 20s. a head for every British insectivorous 
bird that is landed alive in the colony. 

RECRUITS IN THE FRENCH ARMyY.—Some sta- 
tistics of 1864 strikingly bear out the assertion that 
the number of men which the French Emperor pro- 
poses to take annually for the army amounts to 
almost the entire product of able-bodied youth which 
France can produce. It will astonish many to learn 
what a large proportion of the young men who are 
foreed to draw lots every year and liable to serve as 
recruits in the order of their numbers are rejected by 
the medical inspectors. In 1864 the number of men 
liable to serve was 825,000. Of these wore rejected : 





—18,106 below the standard height; 380,524 weak 
constitution, corisumption, &.; 15,988 mutilated 
from birth, hernia, &c.; 9,100 humpbacked and flat- 
footed; 6,988 blind or deaf; 963 stammerers ; 4,108 
insufficient teeth; 5,114 syphilis and cognate dis- 
eases; 5,213 goitre and scrofula; 2,158 crétins, 
lunatics, and paralytics; 8,236 divers incapacities. 
The total youth of the year unfit to serve in the 
army was 109,000 odd. 





JOSEPHINE CONROY. 


“ How did it happen? How did you come to do 
it?” These questions are for ever sounding in my 
ears. Will they never cease their impertunity ? 
Listen and I will tell you all about it; then perhaps 
when my confession is at last made, when the whole 
truth is laid bare, I shall be no more tormented in 
this way. 

Eugene Allyn was my first cousin—and I being 
without brothér or sister, and an orphan—the near- 
est relative I had. Such, also, was the case with 
Eugene. “My aunt, a stately dame, and one whom 
everybody admired, not only for her beauty but for 
her affability of manner—for her kindly though dig- 
nified condescension charmed even the most casual 
acquaintance—had been a widow since Eugene’s 
childhood; and about a year prior to the events 
which I am about to relate her death had left him 
sole heir to the immense fortune acquired by his 
fathér through years of industry. 

I wonder that I can talk thus calmly about one 
whose’ death was caused by the very hand with 
which I write. There, I have got so far in my con- 
fession, and that is considerable. But the worst is 
yet to come. It is easy enough for me to say I 
killed him. I say it to myself every day of my life, 
and then the awful questions, “How did it happen? 
How did you come to do it?” How did I come to 
kill Eugene Allyn?—that iswhat they mean. We 
who had been so warmly attached when boys, had 
been playmates together, always espousing the same 
cause, siding with one another in all disputes, with- 
out stopping te discuss the merits of this or that 


arty. 

Frail and delicate he looked as any woman, but 
there was no such trait as effeminacy in Eugene 
Allyn’s character. His features were regular to a 
fault, his blue eyes full of loye and gentleness, and 
his chin, at the age of manhood, without a show of 
beard. And yet, when aroused, Eugene was fierce 
and determined. I had once or twice witnessed what 
a decided will he was possessed of, what strong pas- 
sions. . 

And I, what greater contrast could have been 
offered between any two beings? He so slender, so 
frail ; I so herculean in my proportions—heavy of 
limb, broad of chest, and muscular. I who had run 
away from home at the age of eighteen, served twc 
years asa sailor, been twice wrecked, and returned, ¢ 
prodigal son, to the house of my father, after every 
one had given me up for dead. . 

I shall never forget the meeting between Eugene 
and myself at that time, with that warmth, with 
what affection he greeted me, what tears he shed— 
tears of joy and gladness at my safe return. How he 
hurried away to find other clothes for me, clothes be- 
longing to himself, for mine were all in rags, pretty 
much, after my rescue from that last peril, and how 
surprised he was when he discovered I had so far 
outgrown him, for we were nearly of an age. 

Ah, if I could but go back to that time, and live 
over again my life, avoiding that one thing, that one 
dark but what use is it to dwell upon impos- 
sibilities? A deed once committed cannot be wiped 
out. It stands recorded for ever. 

It was five years afterwards. Again I had been 
away from home, but this time Eugene was with me 
at eollege. We graduated at the same time, and re- 
turned, having spent our vacations, all save one, in 
town. Four years work many changes, and time 
had not been idle with our friends at home. Those 
whom we had left boys had developed into men, and 
girls had become women. 

There was one—it is long since I have written her 
name, long since I have spoken it, and never for 
years, except to myself, and in the solitude of my 
own chamber—one, who, from a romping child of 
fourteen, had grown into a woman of eighteen, tall, 
finely proportioned, and handsome ; yes, handsome, 
far more 80 than the word conveys an idea of usually. 
Those great black eyes, so full of light and mischief, 
and yet at times so tender. The dark, shining hair 
that had clustered in curls about the head of the 
child, now worn in smooth, glossy braids round the 
head of the woman. The shoulders white as ala- 
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baster ; the perfect arm and hand, the rich red lips, 
with their smile that wrought such enchantment. 

Josephine Conroy, that was her name; there, I 
have written it. How strange it looks before my 
eyes! Was she to blame? If not, why did she smile 
on me at first? why did she make use of soft words, 
that sounded so full of promise and encouragement to 
me? I, so eager to believe in her. 

Have you guessed the truth, that I was in love 
with her? ‘Why tell it? what need is there for me 
to confess it? It must be told, however ; I was in 
love with Josephine. 

Hardly had my eyes fallen on her as she was at 
that time, a woman in growth and feeling, than I 
loved her, loved her madly, passionately, with a love 
that was not to be quenched unless she herself, by 
some untoward act, put an end to the flame. You 
smile, perhaps ; well, smile on, I have nothing to do 
with that. 

I had not learned then to conceal my emotions, 
and Josephine saw in a moment the impression she 
had made. Women are quick to perceive these things. 
But I was not the only one whe had become enam- 
oured ef her. Eugene was enslaved as well. 

It was shortly after our return from college that 
my aunt died, and Eugene inherited his fortune. Was 
this the cause of Josephine’s bestowing her favour 
upen him? It was I who first came forward, but 
as soon as my wealthy young cousin gave evidences 
of devotion then her smiles were all for him. 

What a dreadful power it is that woman possesses 
over man, to drive him to deeds of wickedness and 
desperation. Is it the same with man over woman? 

But let me hasten to the.end. Let me finish this 
confession, and my mind will be easier, I am sure. 

Eugene Allyn was the accepted lover of Josephine 

ey. She would be mistress of the great house, 
wauld she ? and the wife of the owner of the broad 
acres which adjoined the narrower domain which 
would in time be mine! “ Well, so be it,” I said. 
The love that I had felt for Eugene turned to bitter 
hatred, to settled, fierce dislike. I avoided him 
whenever I could. When we met I observed a 
sullen, almost unbroken silence, It was impossible 
that this should remain unnoticed. The coolness 
that had sprung up between us soon began to be re- 
marked, and the cause of it understood. Often Isaw 
them together, waltzing, or seated in the porch of 
Josephine’s home. Often I watched them, unseen 
by them, and every time my blood boiled, my hate 
grew fiercer. I felt an added strength in my arms, 
I could have killed them both. 

It was late one evening, the moon was shining in 
the sky, her light obscured now and then by clouds 
that floated over the blue. A spirit of unrest had 
taken possession of me. I was wandering along a 
path that led from town towards Josephine Conroy’s 
house. My own and that of Eugene lay on the other 
side of the village. Eugene often went to and from 
this way for a short cut. I had often followed the 
path myself. 

Ah, but my heart was full of bitter thoughts that 
night. I was thinking of my old life at sea, of the 
cruel shipwrecks I had suffered, of my hopeless love 
for this girl; and with this last thought I drove my 
heel into the ground, muttered an oath, and looking 
up, beheld Eugene coming towards me by the path. 
He was humming a tune, he felt happy, no doubt; 
her kiss was warm upon his lips; his hand thrilled 
yet, perhaps, with her touch. He walked rapidly. 
Soon he came up with me ; the path was a narrow 
one, neither of us turned aside, both came to a halt 
and looked into each other’s faces. Mine was full of 
hatred, wrath, vindictiveness ; his gentle, forgiving. 

He extended his hand tome. I drew back with 
clenched fist. 

“Eugene Allyn,” I said, “you are my bitter 
enemy ; you have stolen that from me which I had 
hoped to make my own.” 

“ Arthur,” he replied, speaking very gently; 
“ Josephine Conroy never would have loved you; 
you mistook common civility and kindness for some- 
thing warmer.” 

“It is false,” I said, and struck him. 

He reeled with the force of my blow; next mo- 
ment, he sprang upon me like a tiger. A desperate 
struggle ensued. Eugene was possessed of wonder- 
ful strength for one of his build, and great agility. 
We laid hold of one another with all the ferocity of 
wild beasts, we tugged and pulled at one another, 
we attempted to trip one another; Eugene’s hand 
was on my throat, I tried to remove it, I tried to 
seize him in a like manner, 

The moon shone full upon us, The night was 
perfectly still, our hard breathigg as the struggle 
grew more fierce, and the pressure of our feet upon 





the sod, were the only sounds audible. First my 
way, then his, the tide of battle seemed to press, 
Now we were both on the ground, now up again, 
tugging away at one another. Never one down at 
a time. 

A huge gulf yawned on one side of the path, not 
fifteen feet distant from it. Towards this we were 
tending. The dry branches scattered about upon the 
turf, as we struggled by degrees across the interven- 
ing space, cracked beneath our feet, Nearer and 
nearer we came to the edge, till at last we were close 
to it. 

What demon was it that possessedme? Had I 
dragged Eugene thither for this purpose? His 
strength was failing him, his grasp upon my throat 
was growing weaker. I seized his wrist and tore 
his hand away, I loosened his hold upon me with the 
other. I drew back, I summoned all my strength— 
heaven! let me not say it—I heard the branches 
sway, I heard them crash beneath. his weight, I 
heard his helpless voice come up from the dark 
ravine, and horror of what I had done gave wings to 
my feet, and, like the wind, I sped, not homewards, 
but away, away, never to return to that accursed spot 
again ! 

Once more I braved the seas, but before I went I 
gathered from a local newspaper. full particulars of 
the mischief I had wrought, of the crime I had com- 
mitted. Eugene Allyn’s lifeless body was discovered 
at the foot of the ravine, mangled, hardly recog- 
nizable, except for his clothes, and a ring he were, 
the gift of Josephine Conroy. , 

As for myself, I live under an assumed name, and 
do not ask to knew more than I already know, that I 
am alone inthe world, and that the house in whieh I 
was born is now the home of the stranger. 

G. J. 





Tue Henrietta” yacht is not quite so certain to re- 
tain her wreath of laurels as has been predicted on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Prince Alfred, who 
has challenged the spirited owner, is having a new 
yacht built we ern for the contest, and she will, of 
course, have all the newest notions which the able 
shipwright can embody. 

Tue MvutLes oF THE’ QUEEN oP Sparn.—Quneen 
Isabella II. of Spain visits the Prado almost daily. 
She is generally drawn by six or eight magnificent 
horses, but the Infantes and Infantas, and their suites 
by mules. . When the Queen goes to the theatre or 
drives out after sunset she always. employs mules, 
but they are splendid beasts, as large and almost as 
powerful as horses, with soft velvety coats, on which 
patterns are cut, and the royal arms are stamped on 
their haunches. 

Tue FAMINE IN INDIA.—The figures of the great 
Orissa disaster are at last becoming clear. The Go- 
vernment of Bengal, in a dispatch intended to ex- 
plain its conduct and defend its inaction, admits that 
one-fifth of the population has perished, or about 
681,000 persons, and Mr. Ravenshaw, the Commis- 
sioner of the province, estimates the deaths at more 
than amillion. This is exclusive of the losses in the 
Hill districts, in Ganjam, and in some districts of 
Bengal ; but we will accept the official admission, and 
it is equivalent to this—the entire population of Wales 
has perished slowly of hunger, under a British Govern- 
ment levying arevenue of 45,0007. a year. 


TxHE ORDER OF MERIT OF PRussIA.—The Prince 
Royal of Prussia is said to have taken steps recently 
to be convinced whether it were possible todiscover a 
decoration of the Order of Merit of the same period as 
its founder, Frederick II. There was not one in the 
royal collection or in the museums. However, one 
has been found with an effigy of that monarch. On 
examining it closely it seems that the cross was not 
made of gold, but of tin. It was one of those crosses 
often distributed by the king. It appears that those 
who wished to have it in gold or enamel had to pay 
the extra expense themselves. Frederick the Second 
of Prussia was an economical monarch. 


THE FRESCOES IN THB HovsES OF PARLIAMENT.— 
It is understood that shortly after the meeting of Par- 
liament the state of the frescoes in the various parts 
of the Houses of Parliament will again be a subject of 
inquiry. The state of the frescoes in the Upper 
Waiting-Hall, which are wasting away through the 
damp, i is thought may be accounted for from the 
fact that they were painted »; she wall, whereas the 


frescoes in the corridor fad to the Peers’ Lobby 
were painted in the studiver of the ‘several artists, 
and all have a leaden fiuodation, which it was 


thought would be a pieveniive against damp; but 
they are now gradually tewinning to fade, In the 
fresco by OC. W. Cope, & A,,“' ‘he Burjal of Charles I.,” 
the colour is peeling away. The, frescoes in the 
Houses generaily Lave lately been the sub- 








ject of minute aud careful observation by connoisseurs, 
and the opinion seems to be that the colours are not 
placed on a surface which sufficiently resists the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere. 


HamMpsTEAD Hraru.—Phe chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works has recently had an inter- 
view with Sir T. Maryon Wilson in order to ascertain 
whether an arrangement could be made to purchase 
the latter’s rights as lord of the manor, so as to secure 
the heath for the benefit of the public. Sir T. M. 
Wilson, however, claimed to be the proprietor of the 
freehold, which he estimated as worth from 5,000/. to 
10,0007. per acre. The negetiations therefore came 
to nothing ; and the Board of Works havo resolved 
to await the decision of a case now pending in the 
Rolls Court to restrain certain building operations 
commenced under leases which Sir T. M. Wilson has 
granted. 





THE 


WATER-WOLF. 
ee eee 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue Bermuda Islands, lying in the midst of the 
Atlantic Ocean, nearly six hundred miles south-south- 
east of Cape Hatteras, are sufficiently within the low 
latitudes to enjoy a delightful climate, and conse- 
quently form one of those enchanting island-worlds 
which at one time or another have oceupied the 
waking dreams of every adventurous spirit. 

These islands, in fact, recall to the voyager the 
charms of Robinson Crusoe, at the same time that 
they present the charms of civilization. They are 
more than three hundred in number, and of various 
shapes and sizes, the largest being fifteen miles in 
length by an average of one mile in breadth, and the 
smallest a mere perch for sea-gulls. 

They are all of coralline formation, and the smaller 
islets are in comparatively recent stages of progress, 
so that they are barren and uninhabited, but the 
larger ones are covered with eternal verdure, and 
grouped in such a way as.to afford numerous bays 
and harbours, where the green shores alternate de- 
lightfully with the dark plue waters, and where all 
that meets the eye is as lovely as a dream of Eden. 

The Bermudas are possessions of Great Britain, » 
naval and military station, and one of our corvict 
settlements, on which account they are strongly forti- 
fied and defended. 

The local government is vested in a governor, a 
council, and a legislative body, the former appointed 
by the crown, and the latter chosen by the resident 
electors. 

The inhabitants comprise all classes and conditions 
of colonial society, including wreckers, fishermen, 
farmers, merchants, civil and military officials, and 
gentlemen of rank and fortune. 

In short, there is hardly a.group of islands in the 
world more worthy of attention on the score of 
beauty, romance and adventure than the Bermudas. 
Their history, too, for they have long been the resort 
of buccaneers, is as wild as romantic. 

It is to the Bermudas, therefore, and to aseries of 
exciting events which occurred thete some twenty 
years ago, that we now invite the attention of the 
reader. 

On a low beach outlying St. David’s Head, one of 
the easternmost capes of the Bermudas, there could 
have been seen one summer afternoon, at the period 
already mentioned, the crouching and motionless 
figure of a man. 

He was under middle age, with a bushy beard and 
coarse features, and with a countenance deeply 
bronzed by the sun. His form was below the ordi 
nary height and was even rendered slight by its 
sparseness, but it was extremely well kwit and dis- 
played a vigour and agility which can be acquired 
only by a hardy calling. His garb was that of a 
wrecker or fisherman, but the dark lines of hi 
sinister face, no less than the fierce lawlessness,o° 
his manner, would have suggested grave doubts oi 
his being an honest follower of either of those occt 

tions. In a beltat his waist were visible a kni! 
and a double-barrelled pistol, which served as a suf 
ficient commentary on his repulsive appearance, an:| 
their effect was scarcely lessened by a sea-glass «! 
powerful capacities which lay on the sand beside hit... 

For some time this strange man had remaine:! 
motionless, with a scheming expression on his fac., 
but he at length seized the glass, started to his fect, 
and looked through the instrument long and ear- 
nestly seaward. 

There had been a terrible gale for several day~, 
and the sea was fearfully rough, although the sky h 
become clear. This roughness of the waves impeded 
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the search of the solitary observer, but he finally 
assured himself that no sail was in sight. 

“No signs of the Seabird yet,” he muttered, in a 
tone of disappointment and feverish impatience. “ I 
dope ‘there is no mistake about her coming!” 

Resuming his crouching posture, he drew from 
his pooket a Burmudian Gaztts, and loaking ut a para- 
graph in one of its columns— 

“This reads clear enough,” he mused, with the 
manner of one plotting a piece of deep viMany. 
“The Seabird was to sail from Liverpool the 
28th ef last month. It ig now twenty-five days later, 
and full time for her ernival, notwithstanding the 
tempest. The editor further declares, as an item of 
uews, tliat ‘Mr. Justice Cranstoun,’ there’s only one 
of that name, ‘ aceompanied by his lovely and accom- 
plished daughter,’ the darling! ‘has taken passage 
in the Seabird fer the Bermudas '—how charm- 
ing !—‘with a view to the recovery of his health, 
which has long been im such a precarious state as to 
-alarm his family\and friends.’ Hum |. here it is, in 
black and w lite, and no mislake about it! They're 
ceally coming, and I'l. continue to watch for their 
arrival!” 

lie returned the Gacetée to his pocket, and arose to 
his feet, pacing excitedly along the sands. 

“Yes, my dear Mr. Justice Cranstoun,” he ejaculated, 
with a bitter sucer, ‘ you're certainly coming to the 
"Mudas, with your ‘lovely and accomplished daugh- 
ter,’ and one of your dear old friends is waiting here 
to see you! Inthese islands there are many circum- 
stances likely to favour the renewal of our acquaint- 
ance, and this tane I shall not be the one to lose 
by it!” 

The manner of the strange man, the tone with 
which he pronounced the name of the judge, and the 
savage sueer with which he referred to his daughter, 
were all startling exhibitions of hatred and wicked- 
ness, and betrayed a long-settled purpose of revenge. 

As the selitary watcher again lodked seaward his 
gaze was arrested by an object suddenly brought 
into view on a crest ot the waves. 

It was a raft composed of promiscuous pieces of 
timber, including spars aad fragments ef bulwarks, 
the whole stoutly lashed together. 

Upon this frail structure, firmly bound to its tim- 
bers, was the reclining figure of a young girl appa- 
rently uuconscious, with the wild waves breaking 
over her from moment to moment. Her dark hair 
floated behind her like a drift of sea-weed, throwing 
inte relief her delicate features, so pale and rigid that 
they seemed sculptured from the whitest marble. 

Her éyes were wide open, looking heavenward with 
@ prayerful expression, just as they had been doing 
evidently at the instant when she became unconscious ; 
and her entire face, sprinkled with the foam of the sea, 
still retained the stony took of terror and despair 
which her last consciousemotions had imprinted upon 
it. Strangely beautiful in her peril, utterly helpless 
in her innocence, and borne onwards like a waif by 
the billows, she presented a spectacle at once so 
lovely and so terriblo that the strange watcher 
admired while he shuddered. 

He saw uta glance that the wind, the current, and 
the swell of the sea, all combined, were every instant 
bringing the raft nearer and nearer to the island. 

He saw at @ glance, too, what a fearful tra- 
gedy had brought the hapless girl into that awful 
peril—what struggles she had made—how she had 
tied herself to the raft, to prevent herself from being 
washed away—and how fiually the cold and ex- 
posure, the drenching billows, and the various horrors 
of her situation, had all exhausted ber strength and 
left her insensible. 

“ She comes from some doomed ship ”’ exclaimed 
the solitary watchman. “Perhaps irom the Sea- 
bird!” 

Trembling with a wildand fierce emotion, he has- 
‘ened to launch a boat in which ho had evidently 
come to the island. Loud roared the sea, and fiercely 
best the waves against his frail craft, but, toiling 
with all his might, he was soon clear of the sands, 
and rowing off boldly towardsthe maiden. Now 
borne high into the air on the crest of a wave, and 
now sinking out of sight in a hollow of the billows, 
he held doggedly to his course, struggling through 
showers of spray, and at length ran alongside of the 
raft. 

The next instant, as he looked towards the maiden, 
he started as if shot, and became deathly pale. 

He had seen, on one of the pieces of spars com- 
prising the raft, the name of the vessel to which it 
had belonged. 

That name was the Seabird ! 

With a bound, like that of a tiger, ho leaped upon 
the raft, cut the bonds of that unconscious maiden, 


bore her to his boat, and hastened back to the beach 
from which he had started. Leaping ashore, he 
drew his boat on to'the beach, and then, raising the 
head of the insensible gitl gently in his hands, he 
gazed admiringly upon her. 

“ She lives!” he exclaimed as a moan came from 
her lips. “Who can she be ?" 

Even as he asked himself the question his eye 
rested on a name marked in a handkerchief tied 
a. the girl’s neck, and a hoarse cry of joy escaped 

im. 

That name was Amy Cranstoun! 

The first emotions of the strange man at the dis- 
eovery were overpowering. He gasped for breath, 
and his features became livid. 

“Cransteun’s daughter!” he finally articulated. 
“What astonishing good fortune! ‘The Seabird is 
lost, and the girl has come straight to my hands, 
just as if she knew what a store I set by her! Ha, 
ha! isn’t she a treasure !” 

He laughed like a fiend incarnate. 

Producing a flask of brandy from an inner pocket 
of his jacket, he poured a liberal quantity down the 
helpless girl’s throat, and then set himself to chafing 
her hands. Her moans soon became more frequent 
under this treatment, and he saw that she was in a 
fair way to recover her senses. 

“ The locality is lonely enough,” he mused, look- 
ing around, “but I must be quite sure that no one 
has witnessed her arrival.” 

He laid her down in the bottom of the boat, and 
ascended one of the bluffs near at hand, from which 
he could overlook the water. 

As he again looked seaward he started violently. 

At no great distance from the shore he perceived a 
large beat with several men in it approaching from 
the direction the raft had so lately followed. In the 
stern of this boat was seated a tall and distinguished- 
looking gentleman with gray hair.and beard, whese 
attitude was one of the deepest despair, and whose 
eyes were fixed vacantly upon the waves, while, he 
murmured : 

“ Lost! lost!. my. poor child—my darling!” 

“They come. from the Seabird, no doubt!” mut- 
tered the watcher. “ Perhaps. that tall,man is the 
judge himself. In any case they must ‘mot see 
the gixl. From this hour she must. be as one dead. 
No eyes but mine shall ever beheld her—never, 
never |" 

With a few quick bounds he descended to the 
beach, pushed off his beat, sprang into it, and rowed 
swiftly away to the southward. The new comers 
were already within hailing distance, but their backs 


‘were tumed tothe shore, they being engaged in 


rowing, with the exception of the tall gentleman in the 
stern of the boat, who continued to regard the waves 
vacantly, and who seemed plunged.too deeply in grief 
to pay any attention to what was passing around 
him. 

It thus eccurred that the strange man rowed away 
without being seen, and this result was all the more 
readily seeured by reason of the fact that the res- 
cued girl, or rather the captive, continued to remain 
motionless in the bottom of his boat. Keeping close 
to the shore, he soon rounded a little point of land, 
which cut him off from the possibility of being seen 
by the new comers, and he then gave utterance to an 
exclamation of security and satisfaction. 

He knew that lis movements had not been noticed 
by the strangers, and Miss Oranstoun was com- 
pletely in his power. Tho consciousness of these 
facts brought a grim smile to his features. 

“A glorious prize!” he muttered as he feasted 
his eyes upon the rare loveliness of the maiden. 
“ For once the sea has been generous! This event 
more than repays me for all past losses and disap- 
pointments. The girl's worthy of a king.” 

He continued te row briskly several minutes, and 
then headed the boat to the beach, raised the inert 
form of the captive in his arms, and proceeded at a 
brisk pace to am opening in the base of one of the 
bluffs by which the eastern shore of St. David's 
Island is distinguished. 

This opening, as he advanced, soon expanded 
into a large cavern, which was evidently employed 
asa transient shelter, if not as a permanent. habita- 
tion, for the embers of a fire were still burning in 
the centre of the rocky fio. and farther on, against 
the inner wall, were »/acod a rude couch, a low 
chair or two, and a smal) cedar table, with a few 
provisions upon it. 

Here, for the first ‘im as he deposited the 
young girlon the couch, L. saw that her eyes re- 
vealed « conscious intellig 14ce Her transportation, 
the brasdy she had taken, w.¢ the rubbing she had 





receive? had all contribut. ! &. recall her to herself. 





* Where am I?” she demanded, in a Voice of rare 
sweetness, as she raised herself ap on one elbow and 
looked wildly around. ; 

“Safe, lady, and in good care,” answered the 
strange man, in the gentlest tones he could assume. 

“No longer on the raft!” she murmured, with a 
long sigh of relief. 

“No, lady, but safe on one of the "Mudas; not 
exactly in a house, but in tlie next best thing—the 
cavern of St. David’s, where no harm can come to you.” 

“ And you have saved me ?” 

“That is to say, I took you from your raft in time 
to prevent you from being dashed to pieces with it 
on the breakers.” 

“ Brave man !” and she arose to a sitting posture, 
while she looked at him more earnestly. “ You shall 
be well rewarded !” 

“Lady, I have already been rewarded a thousand 
fold,” protested the sinister plotter, with a low bow. 
“T have only done my duty. I was fishing off the 
rocks, when I saw your raft approaching the island, 
driven onwards by the wind and the currents. On 
the instant, leaving all, fish, lines, and hooks, I pushed 
off to the rescue, and was fortunate enough to bring you 
safe to land.” 

While thus speaking he placed a bush or two 
on the fire, which at once blazed up vividly, and 
disseminated a cheerful warmth and light through- 
out the cavern. 

“'Phanks, sir—a thousand thanks for your noble 
conduct,” responded Miss Cranstoun as she extended 
her chilled hands to the fire. “I shall never for- 
get it!” 

She observed him closely, by the light of the fire, 
while thus expressing her thanks, but her eyes were 
full of gratitude, and without a particle of distrust or 
suspicion. By an effort of his will, her scheming 
preserver liad softened ‘his fierce air, and assumed a 
demeanour as quiet as it was humble, and one that 
was expressly designed to deceive the captive in re- 
gard to his character and intentions. 

“Poor lady!” and he shook his head dolefully, 
pretending to be deeply affected by her misfortunes. 
“You have had a te experience,” 

“Oh! how terrible!” she echood. 

She shuddered as the thoughts of her late perils 
and griefs came. back to her. 

“Your ship foundered?” he continued. 

“Yes, in the great gale of Thursday night. She 
was bound from Liverpool to these islands. It may 
be that you have heard of her; she was the Sea- 


“The Seabird!” he exclaimed, with pretended 
astonishment. “Is it possible? We knew of her 
coming, for the return voyages, you know, are always 
advertized in our local papers. Another thing, the 
Gaeette learned from the Liverpool papers that Mr. 
Justice Cranstoun was coming out in the Seabird, 
and. z 

“Oh, my poor father!” moaned the maiden, witha 
sudden burst of tears. 

“What! was the judge your father ?” 

She bowed her head affirmatively. 

“ Is it possible ?” and he affected a profound sur- 
prise. “ How glad I am to have saved you.” 

The afflicted girl called all her hope and courage 
to her aid, and soon became calmer. 

“Perhaps he’s escaped in ono of the boats,” she 
murmured. “ Do you not think it likely?” 

“Oh, quite—quite. The ship had several good 
boats, of course, and at this very hour your father 
may be safe on one of the ‘ Mudas.’” 

“Heaven grant it. I shall die if he is lost, for 
nothing in the world will be left to me. Oh, Arthur ! 
Arthar !” 


“ Arthur,” queried the strange plotter, but withont 
making any remark, as if he had scarcely noticed her 
involuntary wail. 

“]—I was thinking of a fellow passenger of the 


Seabird,” explained the maiden. “Oh, he was so 
good and noble. The last I saw of him was when a 
terrible wave filled the boat in which we had pushed 
off from the sinking ship, and I fear that he is lost.” 

“ And his name was Arthur, poor fellow.” 

“Sir Arthur Aldene. Isaw him buried under 
the billow that swamped the boat, and a 

The grief that choked her utterance, and the tears 
streaming down her'pale cheeks, attested how much 
she had learned to think of Sir Arthur, and how 
intimately she associated him with her father in her 
hopes and affections. , 

“Sir Arthur Aldene, eh?” said the pretended 
fisherman to himself, while the sorrowing girl strug- 
gled to recover her calmness. “I'l remember the 
name! It may bé*that the young cub will ‘turn up 
in such a way as to cause me some trouble.” 
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Turning to Miss Cranstoun, as soon as she had 
become calm enough to listen to him, he responded 
to her volun condidence as follows : 

“ Poor fellow, let us hope that he is safe. I will 
not question you farther, lady, at present, in regard 
to the loss of the Seabird, for it is high time to pay 
attention to yourself. As you see, I have a tem- 
porary habitation here, in common with several other 
fishermen, and can manage to supply you with food 
and dry garments. Here, for instance,” and he 
advanced towards a stout wooden chest at one side 
of the cavern, “is a large quantity of clothing that was 
washed ashore from a wreck about two ‘weeks ago. 


You will find here everything you need, all dry and} by them 


nice, and let me intreat you to make yourself com- 
fortable, while I take atura up the beach, to see if 
any of the boats of the ship are in sight. You may 
feel quite safe while I am gone, for there are only a 
few of the fishermen who make use of the cavern, 
aad notone of the number @xcept me has come off 
to-day to the island.” 

As he finished speaking he raised the lid of the 
chest, and displayed several gowns, as evidence of 
the complete wardrobe that he had placed at her ser- 
vice... 

“Oh, thanks—thanks,” she murmured, with a 
shiver, as her thoughts reverted to the cold, damp 
garments clinging to her form. “I will avail myself 
of your kind offer.” 


“ As to your supper,” pursued the maiden’s sinister | spare and a pale hin face, which revealed a 
preserver, “‘you may commence having it if you | rate ence aad Tefinement, and ep ba that 
choose, a8 soon as you have warmed and | Mowded diguity and goodness Bg near p ee 
changed your garments. In these boxes,” and ie) tlemenisever distinguished, forehead i 


waved his hand towards a miscellaneous pile 6f ob- 
jects in one corner of the cavern, “you sill find 
bread, fish, pork, coffee, water, and such other 
things as our sort of people are in the habit 
of eating. I shall be back in time to help agou 
with the supper, no doubt, and we will eat it to- 
gether. Pardon me, lady,” he added, as she shook 
her head sorrowfully. “I know what you mean— 
that you have no appetite, and all that—but let me 
say, that itis your duty to regain your strength as 
speedily as possible, and to make the best of your 
unhappy condition !” 

The maiden assented, with a warm sentiment of 
gratitude te her rescuer, and then said: 

“Of course. you will soon come back, to. give me 
Jour farther assistance in making my way to St. 

‘3 2” 

“Most assuredly. Do not leave the cavern until I 
-come for pe. No-one wiil trouble you here, and I 
shall not be gone long.” 

With these cheering assurances he made another 
dow bow and took his aicettare from the cavern. 





CHAPTER IL 


On the beach, a short distance from the cave, the pre- 
ended fisherman halted. With the quickness of 
lightning his whole manner changed. His face be- 
came livid, and his form shook like an aspen. The 
-efforts he had made while listening to the maiden to 
appear sympathetic, and the restraints he had been 
obliged to put upon his fierce jubilance, all rendered 
‘the expansion of his real sentiments terribly vehe- 
ment. He raved—laughed—danced ! 

“ T did not leave her too soon,” he muttered, in a 
‘husky whisper, “I could not have concealed my 
real feelings mach longer—itiy blood was on fire. ‘T'o 
see her so beautiful, to know her so helpless, ‘to 
think of her father—all this is maddening! And how 
<harmingly she pins her faith to all I tell her! 
Capital! glorious !” 

An instant only he indulged in these burning emo- 
tions, and then he turned his thoughts to the business 
before him. 

His first step was to assure himself that no fisher- 
man or other intruder had appeared inthe neighbour- 
hood, and his next was to walk away briskly towards 
the beach where we first belield him. 

As busy as he had become with his schemes con- 
cerning the rescued girl, he had not forgotten the 
boat he had seen approaching the shore, atid he was 
anxious to know what had become of it. 

A brisk walk of several minutes brouglit him to 
the little point ef land which had so fortunately 
come between him and the new comers, and from this 
position he was able to look up the beach as far as 
St. David's Head. 

“ Ah, there they are!” was the exclamation that 
suddenly burst from him, “ They have landed !” 

At the very spot whére he had been watching for 
the Seabird at the moment of his imtroduction to the 
reader was a party of seven or eight men, including 
the tall and distinguished-looking gentleman to whom 


reference has been made. They had drawn their 
boat half out of the water, taken ashore provisions, 
built a fire on the beach from pieces of the wreck, and 
set themselves to looking for fresh water and coeking 
their supper. 

A glance atthe strangers had the effect of a cold 
bath upon the feelings of the sinister observer. He 
hastened to ensconce himself behind a sand-hill, from 
which he could observe them without being seen. A 
sudden apprehension shook him. 

“Why did they stop here?” he asked himself. 

“Why didn’t they go onto St. George's? Can it be 
Sante saw the girl, or that the raft has been found 


His Siwtina gaze suddenly encountered a couple 
of seamen who were returning from a cabin in the 
vicinity with a keg of water, and this circumstance 
helped to throw a new light on the subject. 

“Oh, I see,” he added-;“they were out of water— 
tired to death—obliged to rest, anyhow, and thought 
they'd make tho best of it. Besides, they know’ 
that they can reach St. George’s before dark. % see pegs 

These reflections gave him new courage. 

The tall gentleman with gray hair and beard, who 
was evidently the leader of his companions, had seated 
himself on a stone in front of the fire, and was still 


sorrow. 
He was. @Vidently ay tog prime of life, with 


ee See Oa were o 
earnest and auimeted, as if the sensibility of ‘his 
ture was centred in them. Even 


a 


looking over the sea, in an attitude of the deepest | the 





finely wrouglit natur 

in the gfief which now Spon him, 
bowing his form as cot ooighaey 
was a courtliness in his air ead & in his 


manner which was at once pleasing. 

His delicately cut features attested teo plainly 

that he had long been in bad health, and their ex- 

treme pallor rendered all the more noticeable the 

socket anguish and desolation which now rested upon 
em. 

Like his companions, he was more or less wet from 
the spray, which had entrusted itself upon his 
clothes, and, like them, he @evoted a portion of his 
attention to drying his damp garments 

The pretended fisherman bent a long and search- 
ing gaze upon him ftom the security of his sand-hill, 
and then he mused: 

“Pull ten yeats have passed since I saw Judge 
Cranstoun, and I cannot tell at this distance whether 
he isnow before me or not. I shall have to advance 
nearer—in fact, I must have a talk with these 
strangers, and learn who they aro. There's little 
doubt of their being the judge and his party; but 
this is no time for guesswork. I must know 
precisely who they are and what they are doing.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, he arose and 
moved leisurely in the direction of the shipwrecked 
party. After taking a few steps he suddenly halted 
again, with a whispered ejaculation : 

“What if he should know me ?” 

A moment he shrank within himself, but a mo- 
ment’s reflection restored his equanimity. 

“No, no,” said he. “Too many years have 
passed since he saw me. Besides, I'm greatly 
changed.” 

He resumed his course, emboldened to a degree 
that rendered him tranquil, end dréw near the 
strangers. At bis approach they all looked up from 
their several occupations, and the leader of the party 
started from his sad reverie, arose to his feet, and 
saluted him with a polite bow, inquiring : 

“Do you come from St. George's ?” 

The visitor started at the sound of the stranger's 
voice. It convinced him thut the speaker was Judge 
OCranstoun. He controlled his emotion, however, and 
answered : 

“T left there a few hours since to fish off the 
rocks in this neighbourhood.”’ 

“Has anything been heard there of the loss of the 
Seabird ?” 

“The Seabird!” echoed the visitor, simulating 
@ profound surprise. ‘Not a word, sir.” Is she 
lost ?” 

“She went down on Thursday night, about fifty 
tiles south-east of the islands. We are a portion of 
her passengers and crew.” 

“Ts it possible? You surprise me. 
happen ?” 

“The ship sprang a leak in the height of the late 
gale, and filled in two hours. After leaving the 


How did it 











pumps we had barely time to get out the boats and 


ee 


secure a few provisions. Some of the sailors made a 
raft, but it was swept away to the leeward just as 
they were about to embark upon it, by the same 
wave that swamped the boat in which I had em- 
barked with my daughter.” 

“Your daughter ?” echoed the visitor, now fully 
convinced that the speaker was Judge Cranstoun. 


“ My only child. In the shock and confusion 
she was torn from my side. The poor girl is lost.” 
“Lost! How terrible!” 


“A number of us succeeded in reaching another 
boat, but nothing was seen of my daughter after we 
were all hurled into the water. Tho raft, which 
came crashing down upon us at that instant, must 
have struck her. The darkness was intense. Two 
boats finally got clear of the ship, and one of them, 
you see, has come safely to land. -As to the other, 
we have seen nothing of it. Oh, my daughter! my 
daughter!” 

The reeurrence of this cry convinced the visitor 
that he had not mistaken the identity of the speaker, 
and he hastened to reply : 

“ What a fearful misfortune! What a blow, too, 
it will beae'the Pooplo of St. George's! I heard 
one of @ie ‘consignees telling an acquaintance this 
morning that he did not feel at all anxious abeut 

He cannot yet bo aware of her loss. 
‘You Will wes By-eer ‘Vocal paper, sir,” and he pro- 
duced his Gazette, “‘ that her arrival was looked for 
with unteual-interest, owing to the fact that a dis- 
tinguished julige was ‘reported to have taken passage 
in her.” 

PP Granstoun, I suppose you mean?” said 

mily. ‘Iam Judge Oranstoun.” 

“ne ?” exclaimed the visitor, taking off 
his hatem@tmaking « low bow. “ As you see, Judge, 
I'm only @fiumble fisherman, but if I can be of any 
service % your honour I shall be most proud and 
happy do it.” 

“Thanks, my good man. You will do us a great 
favour, as soon as we aro rested a little, if you will 
help us row our boat into the harbour of St. George's. 
The men are utterly exhausted. They have been 
afloat thirty-six hours, sleepless, rowing and bailing 
incessantly, and eating uncooked provisions. I my- 
self wish to go to Ex-governer Mayne’s. I suppose 
you know where he lives?” 

** As well as I know my own door,” answered the 
visitor, with a flush of delight at the pregress he was 
making. “I supply the governor’s family with fish 
regularly. Permit me, Judge, to introduce myself “4 
your honour. My name is Guanel John Gunnel, 
your service. I get my living by fishing, ce 
well known at St. George’s. My wife and daughters 
live on Smith's Island, and are well known to the 
governor’s family, for whom they frequently do plain 
sewing.” 

“ You're a fisherman, eh?” demanded one of the 
seamen, bluntly. “ Well, hang me! I’ve been to the 
"Mudas twice, but I hain't never seen sich a fisher- 
man as you be, an’ least of all sich a "Mudian. Why, 
you talk as glibly as a lawyer.” 

The visitor’s face once more became livid. 

“His use of good language, my man,” said the 
judge, “is nothing against him. A man may be a 
fisherman, and yet be well read and intelligent. 
And so,” he added, turning to the object of his re- 
marks, “ you will take me direct to the governor’s ?”’ 

“Whenever your honour pleases,” replied Gunnzel, 
recovering his coolness, and turning his back to his 
interlooutor. “ I will take your honour to St. George's 
in my own boat, and from thence it will be but a 
short walk to the governor’s. He lives just close to 
the town. When shall we start ?” 

“ As soon as the men havetaken something and got 
rested—in about half aa hour.” 

Gunnel reflected that it would be easy for him 
to dispose of Miss Cranstoun in less than that time, 
and he accordingly responded : 

“ Very well, Judge. I'll go ond look after my fish, 
and be with you presently. I'll bring my boat with 
me. She's below the point, where I’ve been fishing.” 

“TI am much obliged to you, my good friend,” de- 
clared the judge, “and will depend upon you. You 
can take your time, however. Theafternvon is plea- 
sant, and the distance not great. Our perils are all 
Over, you knew. Alas, my poor daughter !” 

“ Your honour has no hope, then, of the young 
lady’s rescue 2?” 

“ Oh, not the slightest,” replied the stricken father, 
in broken tones, and with tears. ‘Sho must have 
perished instantly—alone in the waves, alone in the 
darkness! Yet God was there with her. His arms 
were about her. I will not repine. A few days of 
waiting, and I shall see her in heaven!” 

He turned away sadly, resumed his seat by the fire 
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[THE SHIPWRECKED GIRL AND THE SOLITARY WATCHER. } 


and relapsed into the sad reverie from which the ar- 
rival of Gunnel had aroused him. The latter also 
turned away, with averted face, to hide the thrill of 
wicked triumph that shook him, and quietly took his 
departure. His joy was almost one of delirium. 

“ The situation of affairs is even better than I sup- 

,” he mused as he walked towards the cavern. 
“The judge is quite sure that the girl is at the bottom 
of the sea, and will not even think of causing a search 
to be made for her. Could anything be more in keep- 
ing with my wishes? The girl in my hands, andthe 
judge taking me into his service, my views are all in 
a fair way to be accomplished. At the first oppor- 
tunity, however, I must look after that raft. The 
cords that bound the girl might suggest something, if 
any of these people should chance to———” 

His musings were interrupted by a hoarse and in- 
distinct cry from one of the seamen, who had been 
looking along the beach for firewood. He stood ona 
little cape ten or twelve rods north of the fire, and 
was pointing at an object immediately in front of 
him. 

“ The raft! the raft!” he shouted, as soon as his 
first burst of astonishment was over. “The raft of 
the Seabird !” 

An answering shout burst from his companions, 
and the whole party, including the judge, ran towards 
the scene of discovery. 

At this unexpected incident Gunnel became livid 
with disappointment and fear, and his limbs shook so 
violently beneath him that they were useless for some 
time. He finally calmed himself, however, and followed 
the seamen. 

“Ttis our raft, sure enough,” was the exclamation 
of Judge Cranstoun on nearing the object of the 
general regard. “ You must have made it in the best 
manner. But what are those bits of white and drab 
cloth a 

The voice of the speaker suddenly died away in a 
startled murmur, and he reeled as if smitten bya 
severe blow. 

“They are pieces of a shawl!” he gasped; “of a 
shawl worn by my daughter. . I know them.” 

He flung himself forwards on the raft. 

“The shawl I gave Amy on her last birthday,” he 
cried, “ and the one she had on atthe moment she was 
hurled into the water.” 

He prostrated himself upon the bits of shaw] clinging 
to the raft, and the sailors thought he had ‘fainted. 
They saw, however, that his lips moved, and they soon 
heard words of gratitude and thanksgiving. 








Gunnel turned to fly, but a thought restrained him. 
He knew that such a course would expose him to 
instant suspicion and pursuit, Pallid, shivering, as 
uneasy as a trapped wolf, he sank down upon a stone 
he chanced to encounter, with just life enough to be 
thankful that his companions were too busy to notice 
his terror and consternation. 

“She lives! my daughter lives!” exclaimed the 
judge, with thrilling emphasis. “ Behold the proofs of 
her preservation and safety !” 

As in the most intricate labyrinth a single thread 
is sufficient to guide an explorer, just so were those 
few pieces of his daughter's shawl sufficient to 
announce the thrilling events in which they had 
figured. 

Vith renewed murmurs of joy and thankfulness, 
the judge arose to his feet. The deductions he had 
made from the objects before him had given him a 
strength that seemed supernatural. His limbs were 
as steady as pillars of iron. 

“I seo it all, my brave boys,” he said, with a 
cheerful faith beaming from his features. “ This 
shawl which you see before us in pieces was 
fastened tightly around my daughter’s shoulders, 
and could not be where it now is, in this condition, 
without hands. Who but my child could have torn 
the shawl in pieces? Why should she have torn it 
in pieces, except to tie herself to the raft? And why 
should these pieces have been cut, except to set her 
free at the end of her strange voyage ?” 

“You think, then: ” began one of the listeners. 

“Nay,” interrupted ‘the judge, “I am sure that 
my daughter still lives, and that she is safe at this 
moment somewhere on these islands.” 

A buzz of joy arose from the sailors at this an- 
nouncement, for they had learned, during the late 
voyage, to love both the judge and his daughter. 

“ Let’s look for her,” said one. 

“ Perhaps some fisherman has taken her to his 
cabin,” said another 

Gunnel struggled to his feet, and approached the 
shipwrecked party. By a resolute effort of his will 
he had summoned courage and self-possession enough 
to venture to oppose the judge’s conclusions. 

‘“‘ How does your honour explain the fact,” he de- 
manded, “ that the raft has come ashore quicker than 
the boat ?” 

“In the simplest manner possible,” replied the 
judge, with a clear and tranquil gaze that seemed to 
look through the dark soul before him. “The dis- 
tance is fifty miles ; the time thirty-six hours. Given 





a terrible gale from the East followed by a strong. 
wind from the same diréction, and aided by the usua) 
current of the ocean from the south, and what is the 
result? The result is that the raft was driven 
straight to the islands, while we, having no sun 
yesterday, nor compass, went a long distance out of 
our course.” 

The reply was so conclusive that even Gunnel could 
offer no response to it. 

“ And now, my brave boys,” continned the judge, 
“ attention, all of you. I will give a hundred pounds 
sterling to the man that first brings the news of my 
daughter. I am convinced she is somewhere on this 
island, in the hut of some fisherman.” 

“Or she may have procured assistance,” inter- 
rupted Gunnel, “and gone on to St. George’s.” 

“True, my good friend,” said the judge; “but in 
that case we shall soon be there with her. We'll 
first make a thorough search of this neighbourhood— 
in short, of the whole island—and then away to St. 
George’s. Away, my brave boys, each of you in his 
own direction, and do not leave the least hut un- 
visited.” 

The men separated on the instant, each running in 
a different direction, and only the judge and Gunnel 
remained on the beach. 

“ And now, my good friend,” said the judge, “let's 
take our part in the search. I'll go to the north, along 
the beach, while you go to the south, and we will 
keep moving until we meet on the other side of the 
island.” 

“ With all my heart, your honour,” replied Gunnel, 
with a pretended zeal, as he bounded away in the 
direction indicated. ‘I will do all in my power.” 

Suiting his action to his words, the judge had 
already hurried away in the direction he had assigned 
himself, and he did not so much as look behind him. 
The consequence was that Gunnel soon found himself 
alone, hurrying along the beach in the direction of the 
cavern. The instant he had turned the little pro- 
montory which shut him out from the view of tho 
shipwrecked party, who had scattered inland, he broke 
out in a torrent of. incoherent ejaculations, and fairly 
danced upon the beach, while he shook his clenched 
hand in the direction taken by Mr. Justice Cranstoun. 

“ Go ahead, my hearties!” he shouted, with a hoarse 
laugh of scorn and mockery. ‘There was @ minute 
or two when things looked a little squally for me, but 
my sky is nowglear! Whenany of you have earned 
that hundred pounds just let me know it!” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Tus trial had not taken place, but was waiting 
the approaching sessions. Albert took it in his route 
to pay a visit to the deacon’s prison, and to reiterate 
his promise to help him all it was possible. A more 
crestfallen, unhappy, penitent wretch than Deacon 
Flint could not be found. His dread of a sentence 
of long imprisonment was pitiful. 

“T think you may spare yourself any fears of such 
a sentence,” repeated Albert, soothingly. “ Except 
the goods found on the premises, there is no testimony 
against you but that of Aspasia Arden and myself. 
Convinced as we are of your repentance and future 
avoidance of such unlawful traffic, we have both 
agreed to speak guardedly in our evidence, and as 
much in your favour as can consistently be done.” 

“Heaven bless you!” faltered the deacon, “ you’ve 
jr a more Christian spirit towards me than my 


e. 

“And now,” said Albert, “I will go to speak a 
word to the poor wretch who so nearly caused my 
death. For him there is no hope; he will be con- 
victed of a heavier offence than smuggling. His 
murder of those constables was wilful and deliberate. 
There is no chance for him.” 

He who had called himself Mat Whiting lifted his 
bowed head as Albert entered his cell and glared at 
him with his fierce, bloodshot eyes through the 
shagey, unkempt locks straggling over his fore- 

e 


For a moment his recognition was at fault, but as 
Albert advanced, with ashocked, compassionate face, 
he sprang to his feet, making the chains which fet- 
tered his limbs clank dismally. Those strange, un- 
mated eyes went swiftly over the young man’s face. 

“Ha!” hissed he, “you have come to gloat your 
7 upon my misery! Everlasting curses upon 
you ” 


“ Nay,” said Albert, rebukingly, “ I came to ask if 
there were anything I could do to relieve your per- 
sonal wants, to urge you to put away this blasphe- 
mous spirit and prepare for whatever lies before you. 
I do not gloat; from the depths of my heart I com- 
miserate and pity your forlorn condition.” 

There were tears in Albert’s eyes while he spoke. 
His face showed how profoundly he was moved by 
the wretched spectacle before him. The miserable 
man stared at him still suspiciously, but with grow- 
ing conviction of his sincerity. 








“Yon want to help me? It is through your means 
that I am here,” he said, slowly. 

“No, not through my means, but through the laws 
which you have broken. Oh, think of the black cata- 
logue of erime, and free your guilty soul. Ask par- 
don of man, seek forgiveness of heaven on your 
bended knees, and go in peace to your fate, whatever 
it may be. A suffering body is of’ poor account; but 
have compassion on your tormented soul, and free it 
from its heavy burden by penitence and prayer.” 

While he spoke Albert shuddered. The prisoner 
watched him curiously, anda dull gleam of hope 
came to the bloodshot eye. He came towards him as 
far as the length of the chain allowed and whispered, 
with a cautious glance towards the barred door: 

“Young man, you say you're sorry for me, and 
well you may be for it’s all through you that I am in 
this desperate fix. If you've the mind you can help 
me out of it, and I swear to you that I'll make it 
worth your while. I never meant to hint it. I was 
going to die and carry the secret with me—I hate that 
gal so for the tricks she served me. It was her not 
you who spoilt my game; I know that. But I'll for- 
get it. You like the girl. I saw thatfrom the first, 
and it made me hate you for all these years back. 
I’ve had my eye upon her. But I'll give it up. I'll 
let you marry her, and I'll tell you that. which will 

ive you the great fortune I meant to take myself. 

he’s more than she seems, that Pay. The Flints 
were cunning; they put all the fine clothes and the 
trinkets out of sight when the poor thing’s mother 
died. But I came across a few letters, and that, 
with something I heard when I was getting off my 
goods once, gave me the scent. I can tell you some- 
thing that will give that girl a fortune, and show 
her ) relations.” 

“Let me hear it then. I will listen attentively,” 
he said. 

A coarse laugh escaped Mat. 

“Do you thinkI am a fool? I will tell you when 
I have got my pay, and not before.” 

“ What do you require of me?” 

He bent closer, stretching forth his dirty bony 
hand greedily. 

“Only a very little—a good file and a little coil of 
strong wire. Nobody will know you gave it to me, 
nobody will believe that you, who got me in, would 
want to let me out.” 

Albert shook his head indignantly. 

“Tsit not time your plottings were over, wretched 
man? Do you think I will sell my integrity for your 
delusive story ?” 

‘You don’t believe it. I tell youit is true. The 





gal has a right to a great fortune. They are wait- 
ing, they are longing for her, and she will never 
find them unless you do this. I swear to you that I 
will strangle with that secret unspoken. You will 
marry her, your fortune will be made, you will rol} 
in riches ; think of that, you poor, plodding school- 
master!” 

“Tf I believed your story I would net comply 
with your wishes. I would not interfere with the 
righteous judgment of the law. But I have no faith 
in a word you have said. Give your time rather to 
repenting the sins of the past, instead of plotting new 
mischief,” said Albert, sternly, and he left the cell. 

“ You'll think better of it,” called out Mat, hoarsely. 

Despite his professed unbelief, the prisoner’s story 
haunted Albert, and made him restless and uneasy, 
and at last it drove him back to the prison. 

He sought the turnkey, told him what the pri- 
soner had offered, and asked if the contents ef his 
pockets, when taken, were in possession of the autho- 
rities, and if, in presence of proper witnesses, he 
might look them over. 

The small parcel was presently under his inspec- 
tion. A huge knife, a set of fine steel instruments 
for operating on locks, a well-worn pocket-book, 
with considerable money init. That was all. Al- 
bert felt angry at his own credulity, and was pushing 
them away impatiently, when he observed a line of 
writing on the cover of the book. He read it with a 
deep conviction of its significance. It was the ad- 
dress of two persons. The first was written in an 
awkward hand, John Dubois, Paul Street, Marlo. 
Beneath, in quite different and improved chirography, 
was this single address, Mademoiselle Aspasia de 
Montreville, Rue Faubourg, St. Honoré, Paris. 

Aspasia! Albert started at the name; who else 
could it be but Pay’s mother, possibly that mother’s 
mother? He copied the names carefully, thanked the 
turnkey, and turned his face again towards his old 
home. He had no near friends, for his parents were 
dead, but a married sister made him welcome to her 
home, and there he heard the wonderful stories of 
Miss Alicia Burton’s good fortune, and the princely 
magnificence of the bridal preparations. 

In due season Albert strolled towards the judge’s 
mansion to make his friendly call. His sensations 
were curious when Alicia, in all the glory of an ele- 
gant costume, floated up to him, and for a single mo- 
ment laid her gem-crested fingers on his hand. 

But it was Alicia who stood agitated, self-con- 
victed, doubtful, and it was Albert’s heart which 
throbbed gladly and exultantly. 

She lifted her eyes to his face, and read in the calm, 
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cool 
fled. 
and went over to Theodore Doring’s side, while 
Albert, with a smile of sweet content in his own 
happy consciousness, joined the judge, whose keen 
eyes had watched them closely. 

“You find us in a little flutter of excitement. 
We are looking hourly for a great arrival. Theodore 
Doring is naturally extremely anxious that every- 
thing should show due deference to the honourof her 
visit. His aunt is coming from the country., She is 
@ very wonderful lad ly, familiar with all the great 
families in Europe, a petted guest at the eourt of the 
Tuileries, marvellously accomplished, @verywhere 
odmired and courted, and still remewtiably hand- 
some.” 

“No wonder you wait her appcaraueelimpatiently,” 
replied Albert, carelessly. 

“She comes to be present at the eeremony to- 
morrow. She has sent a magnificent bridal present. 
It is an established fact, you know, that Theodore 
Do ring is to be her heir, and she holds im her own 
right more than two millions,” contimwed the judge, 
impoeesively. 

“Your daughter is a very oes ty, 
said Albert, with a calm smile veiling the contempt 
he felt. 

“ Yes, 
very 


expression there 


there's no question about that. I am 

— take that little dismppointment so 
ra: Warner, I have spoken aggood word for 
you to Capper. He is ready to take you as 
his partner, and that fact alone is surety for your 
success in the law.” ‘ 

“Yes,” said Albert, coldly, “we arranged the 

yesterday. I have no inclinationto com- 
plain. I wrote you that I was also engaged to 
young lady worth———” he paused longer to speak | 
the truth and say, “worth a priceless fortune, quite’ 
equal te that of Theodore 
tion |” 

The judge opened his-ayes. 

“Bless me, I hadn't heard of it. I congratulate 
you!” 

The young man laughed gaily again im donscious 

ride. 

“ Oh, I didn't mean the stocks and real estate had 
come to hand ; I spoke figuratively.” 

“ Or like a lover—I understand,” said the judge, 
with alittle sneer. “But we shall see you here to- 
morrow to witness the ceremony, I hope.” 

“Thaak you. I have no doubt I shall enjoy the 
festive scene exceedingly.” 

“I wish that fair lady whose charms weigh so 
heavily in’ imagination could be here also. If she 
acrives bring her with you.” 

“, should certainly do so if sho were to make her 
appearance,” replied Albert, little suspecting that he 
should accept the invitati: oD. 

He returned home, wrote a long letter to Pay, 
jubilant over his business prospects and his happy 
tate, in comparison with that of Theodore Doring, 
aud was walking down ‘to the post office the next 
qorning to post it, when a stage driving down the 
street drew his attention by the frantic gesticulation 
of someone inside. He rubbed his eyes, looked again, 
and then rushed after it; and as the driver was 
stopped by some of the passengers within, he dashed 
to the door and flung it open. 

“Miss Skinner, in heaven's name what has hap- 
pened? Pay is ill , 

But here the words were checked, for behind Miss 
Skinner's spare, angular form emerged asymmetrical, 
graceful figure, and Aspasia Arden’s bright, glowing 
countenance locked eagerly into his. 

“Qh, Albert, something has happened. I could 
not waita moment. You sent word that you were 
coming here, and I was so afraid I should not arrive 


in “ 

He had both her hands in his. How supremely 
beautiful that soul-filled, eloquent face looked to him 
after his late glimpse of the silly, sentimental one 
which he had left in Judge Burton’s drawing-room. 

“ Aspasia! I am so overwhelmed with delight at 
this unexpected visit. Come to my sister's with me 
and I will hear your story on the way. Miss Skinner 
shall ride with the trunks; but you must walk with 
me. And, oh, Pay, I have an invitation for you to 
Alicia’s wedding.” 

He drew her hand through his arm and led her 
dewn the street, never once losing a glance of admir- 
ing interest which the people they met bestowed upon 
the beautiful stranger. 

“Deacon Flint sent me word that something which 
belonged to me was buried under the fir-tree in the 
garden. He said that Mat Whiting put it there five 
years ago. We sent our good George to dig, and, oh, 

‘Albe rt, he found a small tin box, and these were in 
it. I have a dim remembrance of the miniature ; it 
belonged to my mother Mra. Flint acknowledges; 
but that is not the most—look at this paper.” 

_ Her trembling hands took from her pocket a small 


: | 
that her power over him had | 
She turned away in pique, almost in anger, | 


Doring’s fortumate rela-] nation. 





oval velvet case, and from that she fluttered a small 
piece of printed paper yellow with age. 

He tookit eagerly. It was only an advertisement, 
and it ran thus: 

“INFORMATION WaANTED!—of one Héléne M. Ar- 
den, « native of Paris, who left the city of Marlo, 
Oct. 5th, 1836. Whoever will give any information 
concerning the whereabouts of the said Madame 
Arden, or of her heirs, shall be liberally rewarded by 
application to John Dubois, Paul Street, Marlo.” 

Pinned upon this was still another.advertisement 
of an earlier date. 

“Héléne, have pity! I am dying of press. 
IIave compassion and grant your fuigivemess. 
municate in some way through Paul Street. Maso, 
with your penitent and heart-broken Aspasia.” 

Pay watched him with = eyes while 


he glanced over these lit 
“You see,” she said, , “why I hurried 
down here to find you before you left. You will go 


there to this John Dubois, and @nd out the meaning 
of all this ?” 

“TI certainly will, m > poled ant ie 
same address from Mat potket-book, and 
it was for. that I was I dared mot raise false 
hopes or I should have te you about it.” 

He led her into hissister's house with no unfeigned 
pride and joy, fearing mo awkwardness on the part of 
eee wee wee watare and not the 
er of art. 

pon Miss Skinner’ rae. yearn e! that worthy lady 
was immediately with employment. 

“You have net a moment to lese, 
This young ON onron tine cane. 
ding oe and my sister both re- 
ped xo she be net 

there. 


most tastefully dressed 
Tine Skinner Geld “ep ther two hands in indig- 


To-morrow ! 


“The like of you ‘Gedlish men! 
ridiculous?” 
“Tt mast be dome. is that airy cool white 
——* — ery 4 Did you bring it, Pay ?” 
yes, in myself,” joyfully 
exclaimed Mise Skinner, coming up grandly te the 
emergency. “I'll run out to the aa and find some 
illusion lace and\seme pink ribbons, and I'll puff the 
lace of the skirt end sleeves, and I'll have-4ittle | 
knots of ribbon floating out of the puffs. And she | 
met have some flowers for her hair, and such a sash, | 
an mngapemn 
« Ah, now I see I may safély retire,” said Albert. | 
“Tt is all in trim, I shall not blush for my rustic 
maiden if she will not be ashamed of ‘her school- 
master. Anda pair of white gloves too, I suppose,” 
he added, playfu a caressing the shapely little hand 
lying in Pay’s lap. “It has lost all the roughness af 
the cruel Flint régime, and has faded ont of that 
browny tint into something very fair and daintily 
tinted. Well, I'll go and hunt over Browne's conser- 
vatory for something that will harmonize with ilu- 
sion lace and pink ribbons.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AnD among the gay and brilliant crowd at Judge 
Burton’s came Albert Warner, with a tall, slender, 
inimitably graceful maiden on his arm, and one and 
another touched their neighbour’s arm and queried, 
“Who is she—that magnificent girl with young 
Warner?” 

Albert heard, and smiled contentedly. Who could 
say this was the girl whom Deacon Flint had released 
from her last year of service? He himself must have 
been astonished at her perfect self-possession in this 
entirely new and trying scene but that long ago he 
had ceased to marvel at any perfection of hers. 

Her cheeks were flushed. a little deeper scarlet, 
her eyes sparkled with a more dazzling lustre from 
the excitement of the hour, but otherwise one would 
not have supposed she had ever moved in a different 
sphere. 

She was the cynosure of all admiring glances, 
until the bridal party entered. Then, of course, 
came Alicia’s triumph as she moved up the room 
with the snowy folds of satin trailing behind her, 
the bridal veil flinging its misty halo over the brow 
crowned with the orange wreath. Yes, the triumph 
she had desired was hers: on” her white throat. and 
around her fair arms scintillated the rainbow flashes 
of the diamonds—such diamonds as were the won- 
dering admiration of the whole company. 

For those few brief moments, while the solemn 
ceremony ensued, she was the admiration and envy 
of all her gay companions. Did it satisfy her? 

Aspasia Arden looked. up searchingly into Albert’s 
face, and her heart thrilled joyously as she read 
there his own perfect content. Not a shade of regret 
or ill-will was there. He was right ; it had not been 
true love, his boyish fancy for Alicia Burton, who 


Miss Skinner. |. 





was now Mrs. Theodore Doring. 


The crowd of congratulating friends came up to 
the newly wedded pair smiling, and eager in their 
good wishes. 

Among them came a tall, strikingly interesting wo- 
man, elegantly robed in violet velvet, with ame- 
thysts set around solitaire diamonds for ornaments. 
it was a Zenobia style of beauty which caught attention 
still, though its possessor had long ago left behind 
the years of early womanhood. But there was a proud 
melaucholy in the great black eyes which struck 
Afbert at once. 

Pay proms OS arm. Her face was robbed of every 


vestige of 
“ Albert, oh, Albert, do you see i 
“It is Theodore "3s aunt, the famous and 
elegant leader of fashion at I 
is to make Theodore 
said Albert, still 1 
But Pay was trem 
caught his eye. 
oi dee i, dear Pay ; let me take youlsway,” he 
“No, no, but do yousee? Have you forgotten the 
miniatare? Is not that the same face, only graver 
and older? It is just asproudin thepicture. Can 
<> another with such strongly marked fea- 
tures ” 
While she was she had unconscious! 
drawn attention to her agit tation. : 


- judge, 
the lady on his arm, swept 


them. 

“ Albert Warner, Madame de Montreville does you 
the honour of asking an introduction.” 

The lady bewed, but her eyes ‘were fixed upon his 
companion. 

“Madame de Montreville, I am honoured by your 
acquaintance; allow me to present to you Miss 
Aspasia Arden,” said Albert, quick to understand 
the thrilling revelation at hand. 

“ Aspasia Arden!” repeated Madame de Montre- 
ville, almost shrieking out the words. “Where is 
yeur mother?—living likeness of her that you are ; 
take me quicklyto your niotKér, for ham your aunt.” 

Pay had stretched forth her bands in solemn joy. 

“My mother is dead, bat, oh, I am so thankful to 
find a living relative.” 

“ Dead—Héléne dead !” repeated Madame de Mon- 
treville, in a hoarse voice. “Child, child, why did 
she refuse.te come tome? . Why have you avoided 


go A guid we may be secure 

from observation,” said A gently, “Itis a sad 

story; you will not care to hear it before these 
curious eyes.” 

“Youare right,” said she, recovering her dignified 


las, Seo 
bert offered an arm to each, and led them 
through the crowd, and as they passed a low murmur 
testified te the general consciousness of the striking 
resemblance between the two ladies. 
for breath, and hurried ont of 
ming one teo, from boside ‘lis bride 
lance after thom. Alicia was 
not quick rene to detect the coming blow, and 
still smiled in proud satisfaction with her diamonds 
and her inimitable toilet. 
Tn the library a sorrowful, affecting story was told 
with tears and sighs. 
Madame de Montreville held Aspasia in her arms, 
weeping bitterly at its conclusion. 
poor. Héléne! It was I who drove her forth. 
my imperious temper. Sorely, in 
ve I repented; believe that, my 
child. I loved your father, and I thought Héléne 
won him awsy from me. I know now that henever 
cared for me. It made. a fury of me, aud, stung 
with ‘wounded love and humiliated pride, I vowed 
tevenge. An accident tore him from life, and, 
instead of pitying the hapless sister who was 
widowed, I set myself to my father’s feeble 
mind against her. I succeeded. Ho left 
her his curse, and died. _When I was teft alone in 
possession of the whole fortune which should have 
been shared by my hapless sister my senses returned 
to me. I saw the hideousness, ‘the sinfulness of my 
conduct. [ fell on my knees before heaven, aud 
vowed myself to retrieving the evil I had done. 
refused every offer of marriage. I devoted all my 
energies towards finding my wronged Héléne. We 
tracked her to Harwarden, and there lost all trace of 
her. I took up my abode there, and thence pro- 
rye ge the Lp Ciseeslie toyehien But all in or 9 
espa oO anything, and had decide< 
to adopt wes cousin Theodore for my heir. ‘Thank 
heaven, I have found you, dear, précious daughter of 
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Oh, if my whole thought and care 


my sainted sister. 
cruelty to your mother, I 


can atone to you. for my 
shall hope to die in peace! She must have loved me 
still, er you would not have borne my name. Per- 
Laps she can see my deep penitence, perhaps she ac- 
cepts my expiation.” 

Albert left them in a tender and tearful embrace, 
and did not return for nearly an hour. Upon his re- 
appearance Madame de Montreviile held out her hand 
with a welcoming smile, and said, earnestly : 

“T have learned in your absence how much my 
niece owes to your kindness, and I give my warmest 
blessing upen the tender relation between you. 
There can be no reasonable cause for delay now. 
Aspasia's fortune, a mother’s right, will be more 
than enough for the Tealization of your fondest hopes. 
Mine also lies waiting her acceptance. You wust be 
married at once and come to make my home in 
Hawarden what it has never been, the abode of pure 
domestic peace and joy.” 

What could Albert answer? He had no foolish 
pride in wedding the heiress,since he had lovedand 
wooed her as a penniless and friendless orphan, He 
could not relinquish his claim upon his precious Pay. 
Was she not dearer to him than the fortune? and 
since the latter was her rightful accompaniment 
would it not be churlish in him to demur at the gene- 
cous gift she brought him ? 

He. kissed Madame de Montreville’s hand in warm 
cespect, and gave one mute but eloquent glance in 
response to Pay's wistful loeks. 

“The company without are naturally curious and 
excited,” said he. “I ventured upon no explanation. 
Whe judge I fancy is quiteimpatient, perhaps Theo- 
dore Doring likewise. Shall we go to them?” 

“Theodore Doving—yes. I had forgotten him en- 
tirely. He will naturally be keenly disappointed, for 
this discovery willsweep away all his hopes. But he 
uuas always known it might come; I have never con- 
cvaled the true state ofthe case from him,” said Ma- 
dame de Montreville, gravely. 

“There ig enough for all, Let him have your 
share still,” said Pay, gently. “I should feel guilty 
to think I had come to rob him.” 

“It is mot robbery. You only come into your rights. 
He bas already received more than you told me was 
the height of your ambition for this young school- 
anaster’s winning. I gave it to him freely, though he 
aad no legal claim. You understand his mother was 
only a step-sister of ours, no blood-relation whatever, 
had no claim upon our father’s property,, He shall 
aever know want, but the De Montreville estate must 
go to the true heiress, in whose face I rejeice to find 
so faithful a representative of the old De Montreville 
fovauty. But as you say, Mr. Warner, we had better 

go tothe company. Allow me again to express my 
gratitude that I can present my niece to them and 
oaly feel emotions of pride and joy at her refined and 
graceful appearance.” 

With Madame de Montreville and her lovely niece 
on his arm Albert entered the scene of festivity, and 
quietly made his way to the bridal group, where the 
judge was standing with a nervous, excited look on 
luis face, which his forced smiles could not hide. 

Madame de Montreville did not wait for him to 
speak, but, stepping towards the uneasy bridegroom, 
she said, gaily: 

“Congratulate me, my dear Theodore. I have 
found my niece, Miss Aspasia Arden, the dear child 
for whoin I have looked so long and vainly. Aspasia, 
my love, this is your cousin Theodore and his new- 
anade wife.” 

Theodore Doring shook Aspasia by the hand, and 
in a sort of desperation murmured over some inco- 
herent words about being astonished by her sudden 
appearance. 

Alicia was quite thrown off her guard by the sud- 
denness of the development, and exclaimed, lugu- 
oriously : 

“Qh, Madame de Montreville, is this the lady who, 
you said, would alone have a right to take these dia-. 
monds you gave me to-day away from me?” 

Madame could not forbear a smile. 

“ The very same, Mrs. Theodore Doring. The gems 
belonged to her grandmother, and her own mother 
has worn them manyatime. It was fortunate I gave 
them with that proviso, for they will undoubtedly be 
very precious to her.” 

ia made a movement forward, but madame 
held up her hand with a reproving gesture. 

“It is right these old family jewels should remain 
in the possession of the direct heirs. This new dis- 
covery will also affect the disposition of my father’s 
property. I trust, however, Theodore, it will not in 
the least diminish our friendly relations, nor that the 
disappointment will be felt seriously, since you have 
always known it might'come at any moment,” said 
she, with quiet dignity. 

Poor Theodore tried his best to hide the chagrin 
and angry disappointment he reallyfelt. He glanced 
atthe bixck frewn on the judge’s brow, and at the 





childish sullenness which disfigured Alicia's pretty 
face, and felt his heart sink. But the gush of mer- 
riment coming with the approach of a second rush of 
bridal guests warned him to resume the demeanour of 
the happy bridegroom ; he whispered a few words of 
encouragement to Alicia, and led her out into the 


ball-room among the congratulating friends who | 
had signally failed in a right interpretation of this | 


little episode. 

The judge remained by Madame de Montreville to 
obtain a clear statement of the case. 

“Do I understand that you withdraw from my 
daughter’s husband all thos: expectations he has 
been led to rely on?” asked he, in a stern, injured 
tone. 

Madame de Montreville arched her haughty neck. 

“ Mr. Justice Burton,” she replied, “ Theodore had 
no right ‘to any expectations at all, they were the 
froe gift of my bounty if they came. Such too was 
the portion I have already given him. Aspasia 
Arden, on the contrary, has a legal right to her 
grandfather’s fortune.” 

“ But it lies in your power to make something as 
an atonement—for, afterall, circumstances themselves 
have put him in a false position, and something is due 
to him on that account,” began the judge, eagerly. 

“JT do not understand you, sir,” said madam, 
coldly. 

“ For instance, in my own case. I gave my consent 
to my daughter’s marriage believing him the heir to 
a large fortune—and nhow——” 

“ And now, if you repent it isto your shame. If 
you received him as a son-in-law because of an ex- 
pected inheritance—if your daughter married him to 
obtain that set of diamonds—I say that youare rightly 
punished, both of you, and poor Theodore will,have 
my profound sympathy,” said Madame de Montreville, 
a flash of indignation gleaming from her fine dark 
eyes ; and sweeping him a haughty courtesy, she went 
eee her arm affectionately in 


“It is refreshing to find .pure love, unselfish 
freedom from mercenary motives here,” said she, in 
a fervent tone. “ The schoolmaster and Aspasia 
well will you deserve, my children, the rich reward 
in store for you.” 

The wedding party was endedat last. Noone was 
more thankful when the last of the retiring guests 
took leave than those who had formed such proud aud 
happy expectations of the evening, the angry, disap- 
tae judge, the peevish, discontented, remorse{ul 





who removed the coveted diamonds with the 
sorrowful thought : 
“They belong to another now. She will have the 
i “ the great fortune, and Albert Warner be- 
sides 


The original plan had been for the bridal party to 
start for Harwarden, and make a prolonged visit at 
the grand mansion of Madame de Montreville, who 
was to accompany them. She begged that tho ar- 
rangement might still be carried out, only declaring 
it impossible for her to join them on the journey, but 
promising to come to Harwarden in another week. 

There was a sacred duty before her. Aspasia’s 
childish wish was carried out. Tenderly and 
solemnly the sacred dust of the hapless mother was 
removed from the desolate clurchyard among the 
hills of Hardwicke, and carried to the carefully ten- 
ded cemetery:in Harwarden where Madame de Mon- 
treville herself was to rest at last. 

ia took her last look at the old familiar scenes 
which, once so distasteful, had now only tender 
memories of Albert’s kindness and affection. She 
led her shuddering aristocratic aunt over the forlorn 
rooms of Deacon Flint’s house, smiled at her horror 
and dismay, and dropped a tear.in the wretched little 
chamber where she had passed so many weary nights. 
She left something also behind her—a glittering row 
of gold pieces dropped into the horny hand of Mrs. 
Flint, with this gentle rebuke: 

“Be more tender and generous to whatever deso- 
late child comes in your way hereafter.” 

Slowly and lingeringly, like one in a dream, the 
girl passed down the mountain road. At the enclosed 
area occupied by the mills, and the tannery, she 
paused and pointed out to Madame de Montreville 
the yawning chasm of dashing water across which 
row walked so fearlessly on that ever memorable 
night. 

That lady gazed in awe and astonishment, and 
said, fervently : 

“Heaven was watching over you, my child; only 
heaven's intervention could have saved you from all 
these perils and brought you forth from these woeful 
circumstances, the dear, true-hearted child you are. 
Let us go away, dear Aspasia. It fills me with sick- 
ening remorse to remember that I am ina measure 
responsible for all these trials of yours.” 

“ Trials that are pleasant to look back upon,” re- 
plied A ia, gently. “I thought once I should 
leave this place in bitter anger, shaking off the dust 





of my feet against it, but I find there are many 
sweet and tender memories linked with it. But ther 
all circle and cluster around one image.” . 

“Ah, yes, I understand,” replied her aunt. “ And 
already have I learned to love and honour him. 
Hardwicke is dear and precious to you because it 
gave you—its schoolmaster.” 

“Pay Arden has come back rich! only seo how 
graud she feels,” called out arude boy as they passed 
along through the village streets, thus recalling to 
the girl another of her day dreams. 

She smiled thoughtfully, and wished she had re- 
sisted her aunt’s wish, and refused to wear the costly 
clothing heaped upon her, until they arrived at Har- 
warden. Far enough from her heart was the triumph 
over them—te excite their envy, to parade her good 
fortune in the sight of the villagers. 

She gave the boy a gentle, reproachful glance, and 
bowed continually to the humbiest among the gaping 
gazers. 

She had one trying parting scene, and that was 
with Miss Skinner, who persistently refused to ac- 
company her to her new home, or to receive a reward 
for her kindness. But the poor creature was nearly 
heart-broken. B 

“I never knew howI loved you, Pay, that’s just 
the solemn truth, You've crept into my heart with- 
out my knowing it, you and Mr. Albert both; and 
you'll always have my prayers and my good wishes, 
and you both deserve all the good fortune that has 
come to you. But don’t ask me to leave poor Georg» 
and the old place. I can't settle comfortably intu 
new ways, and [ain't fit for the grand places you'll 
fall into as naturally as you did into that first ball- 
dress we made up for you in sucha hurry. Good- 
bye, Pay; I shall never see your like again, I know 
that, but we'll all meet some time in heaven.” 

And here the worthy spinster’s voice failed, and 
her new black silk apron went over her face, and 
oe ran off out of sight, and locked herself into her 

ouse. 

Madame de Montreville drew her weeping niece 
toherarms. “ This tender affection does honour to 
your good heart, Aspasia, my child; but this shall 
not be a final good-bye. We will manage to over- 
come her scruples, and bring her to many a pleasant 
visit when you are well established in a home of 
yourown It is time for the coach to take us away 
now, and Albert, you remember, is to meet us.” 

And at that magic name Pay smiled and was com- 
forted. 

Albert met them with startling intelligence. Mat 
Whiting was dead. In a desperate attempt to break 
out from the jail he had fallen from a great height 
and broken his neck, dying without a struggle. 

It could not be otherwise than a great relief to be 
spared the trying experience and the notoriety of 
— testimony at his trial. 

And Deacon Flint was now released from his most 
dangerous accuser. He paid a heavy fine out of his 
hoarded gains, aud came home to his farm a poorer, 
an humbler, but a far better man. 

There was no hinderance now tothe delightful 
plans of Madame de Montreville. The wedding was 
to take place at once, and the newly wedded pair aud 
their tender relative were to set forth on a protracted 
tour through Europe, to linger most of all in the 
sunny French home where Aspasia and L¢léne de 
Montreville had grown up loving and confiding sisters 
and tender friends, never dreaming of the cruel es- 
trangement which should darken their womanhood. 

So it happened in due season. 

Madame de Montreville’s magnificent wedding /tte 
was the theme of admiring discourse for months 
afterwards, and the fortunate guests present were 
never weary of descanting upon the bride’s loveliness 
and rare unconsciousness of manner, and the bride- 
groom’s gallant bearing. Harwarden had seldom seen 
the like. 

Mrs. Theodore Doring, a peevish, discontented, 
envious woman, was present at tho bridal ceremony, 
and the glimpse she caught of Albert's tender glauce 

imming with holy joy as he turned to greet his bride 
haunted her and spoiled the enjoyment of the set of 
ag she had received as a present from the 

ride. 

Two years afterwards Alicia Doring left the home 
she had made miserable for poor, weak Theodore, and 
went back to her father's house, answering his angry 
reprimand by a severe burst of passion and the bitter 
retort : 

“Atleast you have no right to blame me. It is 
all your management. What else could you expect?” 

And the conscience-stricken judge answered not 
a word. 

When this happened, in that luxurious and refined 
and happy Harwarden home Albert and his wife were 
sitting beneath Christmas lights and garlands. 
The conversation evolved from a letter of Miss 
+ ery announcing the peaceful death of Deacea 

int. 
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“ All things are so beautiful for us. This is such 
a golden Christmas,” said Pay, smiling softly through 
her happy tears. “Ah, as I look back it seems as if 
every step of the way since those far-off dreary 
sorrows had been growing smoother and brighter 
until it bursts into ali the dazzling glory here.” 

She pointed to the green tracery of the wreathed 
«windows, and through an open archway where a 
generously laden tree was sparkling and scintillating 
as beneath myrimd fairy lights. 

“ All is bright, so beautiful, my husband, I can 
scarcely realize that poor little Pay Arden has any 
right here.” 

“The hand of Providence was all the time guid- 
ing your destiny, my precious Aspasia,” said Albert, 
with grave lips, but glad and sparkling eyes. “No 
single circumstance, however harsh and trying, 
but was needed to bring forth just such a character 
as adorns and blesses not only my peacefui, uappy 
home, but the whole community around you.” 

“ Why do we not always trust that loving, guiding 
Hand? Why do we not lean confidingly on His 
holy promise, content to know that however dark 
the cloud, however bitter the storm, we shall come 
forth into this light and glory.” 

THE END. 








SCIENCE. 


In the northern hemisphere the ascent of a high 
mountain causes a rush of blood to the head, and in 
the southern there is an attraction of blood to the 
feét. 

STzaMInG by means of a steam-engine ejecting 
steam through pipes is the latest novelty for cleaning 
the facades of public buildings in Paris. The process 
is quick, and might be applied in London. 

Tx Transatlantic cable tells usthe rate at which 
electricity travels. A message from Newfoundland 
te Paris takes half a second. At this rate, in twelve 
seconds a current could be passed round the earth at 
the equator, a distance of 22,370°5 miles—being a 
little more than 1,864 miles to the second. 

Tue maximum depth of the Straits of Dover is 
understood to be about 150 feet. At this depth a 
leak in the proposed tunnel of only one square foot 
in area would require a steam-engine of 1,600-horse 
power to overcome it, while the pressure on every 
square foot of the bed, and of course if the bed were 
soft and capable of transmitting the pressure, on each 
square foot of the tunnel would exceed four tons. 

In addition to the iron-clad frigate Hercules, 12, 
5,226 tons, 1,200-horse power, and the turret-ship 
Monarch, 6, 5,100 tons, 1,100-horse power, building 
at Chatham, the Lords of the Admiralty have directed 
a double-screw steamer, to be named the Beacon, to 
be laid down at that establishment and built during 
the present year. The new vessel is to be constructed 
on the composite principle, the frames being of iron, 
and the planking and other parts of wood. 

Tue absorbent qualities of charcoal seem to have 
been understood by the ancients. Buildings in damp 
places stood upon masses ef charcoal. Diogenes 
Laerce and the architect Theodosius, who built the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, employed the material 
largely in the foundations of the building 2,500 years 
ago; and in later times the stakes driven into the 
river banks by the Britons, in their efforts to resist 
the Roman invaders, were charred at their extre- 
mities, and are so far perfect that the charred por- 
tions retain their woody appearance when workmen 
come upon them at the present day. 


New Navat Gun.—Experiments have recently 
been made with a new naval gun of greater power 
than any yet triedin France. It is rifled, is four 
metres sixty centimetres long; the metre is 3 ft. 
3-371 in.; weighs 22 tons, can be used both for shell 
and solid balls, the latter being in steel of 216 kilo- 
grammes, 432 Ibs. The details of the experiment 
are not given, but they will prove, it is believed, 
“that at a distance of 1,500 metres the solid shot can 
easily pierce plates of sixteen centimetres, and de- 
stroy in a short time the thickest walls of fortified 
places.” 

Corrrr Smoxe.—For generations past efforts have 
been made to utilize the smoke emitted from the 
various copper works of the kingdom, which is 
known to be soinjurious to all vegetation around. In 
the neighbourhood of Swansea, which is the principal 
seat of the copper trade, there are thousands of acres 
with hardly a blade of grass upon the ground, and in 
many instances the smelters have had to pay heavy 
damages for the injurious effects of the smoke on 
adjoining properties, even trees many miles distant 
being affected. About twelve months ago Mr. H. 
H. Vivian, M.P., adopted an invention at his works 
in order to see whether something could not be done 
to abate the nuisance, and, if possible, utilize the 





smoke as well. A considerable outlay was incurred 
in giving a thorough practical test to the invention, 
oat at the meeting of the West Glamorgan Agri- 
cultural Society ‘Mr. Vivian announced that his 
efforts had been crowned with entire success. The 
smoke is condensed, and by judicious admixtures a 
very excellent superphosphate is produced which is 
especially suitable for root crops. Mr. Vivian calcu- 
lates that in a short time he will be able to produce 
annually sufficient manure for 40,000 acres of land. 
The success attained will no doubt induce other 
copper-smelters to follow the example, and many 
thousand acres which are now almost a barren 
waste will then be made fertile ground. 

Stong CuTTinc AND PoLisHING INVENTION.— 
Mr. E. W. Uren has obtained a patent for two 
machines for dressing granite and other stone. The 
tools, which are of the ordinary description of those 
used by stonemasons, are attached to a vertical ram, 
which acts after the same manner as a Nasmyth 
hammer, and can be propelled by steam, water, or 
other power. The tools are so arranged as to be 
able, it is said, to do all the work which is at present 
performed by manual labour, including all the 
varieties of clefting, scabbing, fine pick dressing, 
tooth-axe dressing, &c., and at less cost. For sur- 
face polishing another machine is had recourse to, 
having a rotary instead of a vertical motion. A 
number of stones can be dressed at the same time. 


VARIATION IN THE RESPIRATION OF HUMAN 
Brrnes.—In reference to respiration Dr. Edward 
Smith found the amount of carbonic acid evolved by 
the human system varied from day to day with the 
cycle of the season. He found that there was a de- 
finite variation in the amount of vital action proceed- 
ing within the body at the different periods of the 
year, and that this followed a well-marked course. 
Thus, at the beginning of June a fall commenced, 
and this continued and progressively increased 
through June, July, and August, until the commence- 
ment of September, when the lowest point was at- 
tained. After this period an upper tendency was 
manifested, and it continued through October, No- 
vember, December, until January, when a point was 
attained from which there was little change in Jan- 
uary, February, and March. In April and May the 
amount of carbonic acid evolved was yet farther 
increased until the point was reached whence it 
started. 


Rep Snow.—This somewhat curious produc- 
tion of nature has been known for a long period, 
and its peculiar colour was at one time con- 
sidered to be eccasioned by the presence of micro- 
scopical vegetable life, inasmuch as after its melt- 
ing traces of reddish-coloured globules remained. 
This vegetable theory was received with great 
satisfaction, and the first announcement of its 
fallacy was derisively rejected. It is impossible, 
however, to always keep out the truth, and it was 
not long after the truth of the first theory had been 
called in question that Shuttleworth and the other 
observers satisfactorily demonstrated to the scientific 
world, through the aid of the microscope, that the 
red colour of the snow was the result of animal and 
not vegetable life. The existence of many different 
kinds of infusoria, such as the Philodina rosea and 
others, sufficiently explained the occurrence of the 
phenomenon. After violent south winds the snow 
is frequently covered with a fine dust of a cinnamon 
colour, which presents at a distance a reddish re- 
flection. Analysis has proved this colouring matter 
to be in an organic nature, containing oxide of iron, 
carbon, silica, chalk, and aluminum, all substances 
entering into the constitution of volcanic cinders and 
meteorites. 





Ir is the intention of Her Majesty to renew the 
gift of 250 volumes of books to the Itinerant Village 
Library of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions made in 1854 by the Prince Consort. 

THE Marquis of Westminster, being about to eject 
149 poor families on his London estates, is providing 
houses for them by advancing the necessary capital 
to the association for building honses for the poor, 
for the erection of a suitable block of buildings. 


Tue Duke of Beaufort proposes to have exemption 
tickets from Custom House search, price 11. The 
idea isa good one, to prevent the honest from being 
annoyed ; also a good one for the smuggler of fifty 
pounds’ weight of tobacco, to exempt him from 
molestation. All parties being satisfied, who can 
cavil? Surely not the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 

ACREAGE UNDER WHEAT.—The extent of land 
under wheat in Great Britain and Ireland was com- 
puted in 1866 at 3,697,635 acres, of which 8,385,394 
acres were in Great Britain; in Sweden, at 115,000 
acres; in Denmark, at 140,448 acres (in 1861); in 
Wurtemburg, at 544,284 acres (in 1865); in Bavaria, 





at 1,043,534 acres (in 1863); in Holland, at 194,730 
acres (in 1864); in Belgium, at 804,758 acres (in 
1856) ; in France, at 17,252,386 acres ; and in Austria 
eee er of Galicia, except Cracow, Bukowina, the 

yrol and the mili frontier), at 3,662,164 acres. 
These figures show the immense en, of 
France as a corn-producing quarter of Europe, and 
how greatly the failure or success of French har- 
vests must affect the price of wheat throughout the 
world. 


EVENING ON THE WATER. 


Warcu how finely the evening falls over the river! 
It seems as if the abnegation, rather than the loss of 
light took place, and, if we @pnsider the slow and 
gentle changes of effect, we shall perceive how we 
are whirled into the vast shadow of the planet’s bulk 
—the shadow that we call night. Steadily we are 
drawn from under the golden mantle of day ; the last 
broad border of scarlet and. vermillion hangs thin 
above us like a mighty fringe, burning with a beau- 
teous awfulness ; now the orange radiance that it 
cast so grandly into the ether is past, and we are 
borne by the eternal whirl into the silver monotone 
of evening, that deepens from pearly hues to dull and 
sombre gray. 

Ten minutes since those trees that stand on the 
margin of the islet rendered themselves distinct by 
deep reflections on the water. At one moment the 
reflection was more easily discernible than the trees 
themselves because they mixed their own tone with 
the sky—now trees, sky, river, reflections, shadows, 
and all are gone, buried in one grayness of night. 
We shall see another change presently, when the 
moon rises over the river. Meanwhile, if you be 
refreshed, get into the boat again, sit steady, and you 
shall be safe ; button yourself up, for even the sum- 
mer night may chill a poor town ghost, who is more 
accustomed to gas than moonlight. You can hardly 
see the shore, you say; true, but wait, and if this vei) 
of clouds have but a rift in it you shall see one of the 
loveliest and most awful ts in creation—scenes 
which God made to remind us of Him—the golden 
and the silver porches of night and day, through 
which, twice a day, we are whirled on the car of 
time. Sun-rising and moon-rising, how wonderful 

are. 

‘ow we are clear of the trees, you see, to make a 
bull, that it is not so dark as we thought; there’s 
a long line of sordid fire over the level there that 
shall not vanish all night, and which even the moon 
will only render mysterious. Overhead is the 
motionless mantle of gray, palpable darkness, setting 
in; there is no sound but the susurration of the taller 
trees, whose tops some laggard breeze shakes, as it 
goes hurrying after the sunlight—an airy torrent 
that has been shut up and heated in some far-off 
valley, or lain, at length, asleep and heat-oppressed, 
upon a lofty down against the sea, and, at evening 
aroused, now followeth the sun and its companions 
the daylight breezes. Motionless silence is the right 
of such a time as this. Speak lew to me! The 
loftiest poplar has swung itself to rest; the 
tenderest aspen lisps, “Sleep, sleep, sleep!” In 
their silent dominion the great elms have been long 
ago dreaming, and the birch has drawn its boughs, 
like eyelids, around its silver bark. Let my oars go 
beating like a slow pulse, while we move steadily 
against the tide. 

How dim the night is overhead. The weighty 
clouds—that funereally roli upon a solemn march 
that is hardly motion—alone tell that air moves 
amongst them ; here and there their low-laid masses 
give, through torn gaps, glimpses of a higher sky 
laden with soft mist that cannot be called light, and 
faintly tells us that the moon is not far off. To- 
wards the sun-set’s long line of sordid fire, that 
lingers yet, the land now stretches a wild and de- 
solate level of heath and gorse, whence my rowing 
has brought us. The faint streak is drawn upon the 
margin of the sky, and earth looks lifeless, gloomy, 
and motionless, as though the day were dead upon 
the plains, and night reigned for ever.—Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 


Tue YeAR 1866.—The year 1866 will stand con- 
spicuous in social history for its fatal aceidents and 
melancholy disasters. Storm by sea, desolating hur- 
ricanes in the tropics, fearful shipwrecks in all parts 
of the globe, famines in the far East, conflagrations in 
the far West and Japan, our flocks desolated by mur- 
rain, crops destroyed by rain, @ war begun and finished 
in Central Europe, increased armaments and threats 
of war, rumbling in the crater of the volcanic East- 
ern question, floods sweeping with destructive vio- 
lence over whole countries ; and, finally, a succession 
of colliery explosions, following each other like claps 
of thunder, and all attended with the most frightful 
havoc—these are the striking incidents which have 
gloomily illustrated the story of the expiring year. 
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[THE OLD MAID’S SOLILOQUY. ] 


CHILLINGWORTH. 
——_—_—_——. 

THE most treacherous spot imaginable. The 
long grass hid little black pools of water, and at 
every step, whichever foot Miss Chillingworth hap- 
pened to have foremost, sank deeper into the mud. | 

Regina Arnold remained safe and dry-shod under 
the great beech-tree at the edge of the morass, calling : 

“Do come back! You'll never get out if you go 
any farther.” 

“Then I'll stay here,” answered Miss Chilling- 
worth. “I am determined to have that beauty! There 
he is; I’ve got him!” 

She gave her little net a sweep that nearly made her 
lose her footing ; but it was empty when she drew 
it towards her. 

“ He’s off again,” she cried, disconsolately. “ Oh, 
dear! he was such a prince! There he is!” 

“ I never knew anybody so crazy,” retorted Regina. 

“ Let me alone,” laughed Miss Chillingworth. “ If 
it were a butterfly without wings, that could dance a 
gallop, I suppose it wouldn’t be so foolish.” 

She made another dart after the fugitive, but he 
fluttered off ; and Miss Chillingworth waded a little 
farther intothe bog and stood apostrophizing him, 
while her friend alternately laughed and scolded her 
for her folly. 

“ There he goes,” cried the pursuer. “Oh, Regina! 
— coming towards you ; throw your handkerchief at 

Regina ran down to the edge of the and 
the butterfly flew towards her; while Miss Chil- 
lingworth stunbled back through the mud as best 
she might. But Regina was not quick enough, and 
the butterfly flapped his wings in her face in great 
triumph. 

“Qh! you have let him go!” said Miss Chilling- 





oat stopping to get breath. “But I will have 


She was successful at last; and just as she suc- 
ceeded in getting her prize safe in a basket, and her 
companion was laughing heartily, a gentleman came 
up the hill towards them. 
tS gg it allabout ?” he asked. “ May I laugh, 

“Certainly,” said Miss Chillingworth; “ but I 
— the best right, if there be any truth in pro- 
verbs.” 

She looked down at her ankles—they were in a 
dreadful state. The bottom of her pretty petticoat was 
a mass of wet; the balmorals that had made her feet 
look so slender when she put them on for that walk, 
were out of all shape. But Miss Chillingworth was a 
woman of nerve, and quick in her movements, if she 
did have trouble in catching the butterfly. 

She gave a mysterious pull at her dress some- 
where, and the long skirt, that had been so grace- 
fully festooned over the marvellous petticoat, fell dis- 
creetly—and one shake made it hide her mis- 
fortunes. 

By the time Mark Foster came up she sat under 
the tree, calmly fanning herself with her hat. 

They explained to him the cause of their mirth, 
and Miss Chillingworth let him have a peep at the 
butterfly. A great golden-and-red one, lying quietly 
at the bottom of the basket, and taking captivity with 
a placidity which was a lesson. 

“It’s all artfulness,” said Miss Chillingworth; 
“he’d be out like a flash, give him but a ghost of a 
chance. Mr. Foster, if you do move the cever and 
lose him, I'll banish you into the middle of the 


“Miss Chillingworth’s prisoners never escape; 
everybody knows that,” he said, gallantly. 

“ Butterflies are such unsubstantial creatures—they 
are hard to hold,” she answered, with a wicked laugh. 








“ Satirical,” said he; “ but it doesn’t touch me. I 
am a working-man.” 

“T think your conscience must have been touched,” 
rejoined Regina Arnold, “or you would not have 
denied so quickly.” 

“My dear,” said Miss Chillingworth, “ conscience 
is a feminine word; the other species doesn’t know 
the name or the article.” 

“T don’t belong to a species,” said Mark. 

“T must go home,” said Miss Chillingworth, shiver- 
ing a little ; “I forgot my feet.” 

“That is what Tom Winter said he never could 
do,” returned Foster. 

“Don’t remind me of that man,” said she; “a beau 
grown stout—such a stupid goose.” 

She walked rapidly down the hill, carrying her 
basket carefully ; the others followed. Down through 
what was the strawberry-field in the season, and 
came out by the spring at the back of the grounds. 

Miss Chillingworth had walked very rapidly, for 
she had no intention of catching a cold along with 
her butterfly. 

As she was passing up through the garden she 
looked back at the pair. They had stopped at the 
spring. Regina was leaning on the end of the rustic 
seat, and he was talking to her, looking down into 
her face. 

Miss Chillingworth stood still a second, the flush 
had died out of her cheeks. 

“T never thought of that,” said she, under her 
breath. “‘ Well, I needn’t catch my death looking on.” 

She went into the house and straight up to her 
room, arranging everything in an orderly way. First 
the butterfly was cared for; then she changed her 
dress; and then she walked to the window that had 
a view of the path along which she had come. 

The two were approaching the house; she could 
see their faces very plainly. She had never seen 
Regina Arnold look so pretty. As for Foster, he 
never was handsome, but he was something better— 
tall, well made, with a face full of intellect. 

They disappeared. Miss Chillingworth stood a 
little longer at the window, and looked out over the 
landscape growing grayer with the approach of even- 
ing—it had been a soft, hazy autumn day. 

“Growing grayer,” said she, with a half smile that 
was very sad; “so does life.” 

She walked up and down the room awhile. Sud- 
denly she stopped before the glass and gazed at 
herself. : 

She saw a handsome face, past the bloom of youth. 
The thick dark hair was braided back from a singu- 
larly broad, full forehead ; the eyes were dark-gray, 
black at times; and the mouth would have looked a 
shade too determined if it had not had a trick of 
smiling. 

“ Sally Chillingworth,” said she, suddenly, “ you 
are thirty-five years old; yes, more than that—eight 
months and some days. Have you waited till this 
time to make a fool of yourself? I wouldn't have 
believed it of you—I wouldn’t. Ialways knew you 
were silly; that you had not half the brains people 
gave you credit for; but you’re a greater fool than I 
thought you.” 

She laughed outright ; but there came one little 
choking sob after—only one. 

Miss Chillingworth completed her toilet with the 
utmost composure ; and a very elegant woman she 
was as she entered the room where her guests were 
assembled. 

While they waited for dinner she told the story 
of the butterfly chase with such embellishments that 
everybody shrieked with laughter ;and they all vowed 
to each other that actually she grew handsomer and 
wittier every year. 

Sally Chillingworth told the exact truth about her 
age as she stood before the glass ; but her life ina 
certain way, a very pleasant way too, had beena 
great success. 

She began her career in society as a beauty and a 
belle; she had been more courted, yes, I really be- 
lieve, more loved, than any girl of her day. Every 
year had only made her position more enviable. 
She had excellent abilities, the most finely cultivated 
tastes, and before twenty-five even bad been a leader 
in society. 

She had money; a quiet nonentity of a sister, 
twenty years older than herself, to live with her. So 
she had a house, made it the most charming place 
imaginable out of a novel; and surely the wheels of 
life could not roll heavily for her. 

The only wonder was why she had never married ; 
she would have been puzzled to tell herself. Once, 
when a mere girl, she had fancied young Murray. 

He began life so brilliantly; but he died just in 
the dawning of his reputation. She had not known 
him long. He had never told her so, but she some- 
times thought he loved her, and she had dreamed a 
great deal about him and his career. 

Still the thing had been too vague for regret to be 
an actual sorrow. She never supposed that his 
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death had anything to do with her not marrying. 
But what was possible, and probably the truth, is 
that the idol she had made of him left other men 
poor and common-place, till she had passed the age 
when neither man nor woman who leads a worldly life 
can have the heart easily stirred. 

The winter before Mark Foster had been introduced 
to her, and had become a frequent visitor at her 
house. They suited each other in various ways, 
and the acquaintance grew into a friendly intimacy. 

He was alawyer—a successful one; and it became 
a habit with him to talk to Miss Chillingworth with 
an ease and freedom he had never done to anybody else. 
She was worth ten years of experience to him, with 
her woman’s wit, her warm sympathies, and herclear 
head, 

So they had gone on, and never once did it occur 
to Sally that there was any feeling in her heart for 
that man other than she might have had for a 
brother, a younger brother—for he was younger. 

About twenty-eight he was, and Sally had lived 
so much alone that she had grown to consider herself 
almost a middle-aged woman. 

Every summer she had a succession of agreeable 
visiters at her country home, which she loved be- 
cause she had lived there when a child; and Mark 
had come several times this season, and taken his 
position among whatever party happened te be there. 

Regina Arnold was a great faveurite with Mies 
Chilling worth—a bright, sweet girl, with a world of 
enthusiasm fer her friend, and just at the pleasantest 
season of early wemanhood. Past the “coming out” 
age, and not im sight ef the time when the gilding 
begins to wear off and show the stains underneath, 
when the flowers prove to be artificial, and looking 
about at the human faces, one sees the weariness and 
euiptiness beneath. 

‘T'o-night, while she performed her duties as hostess 
in the pleasantest, most graceful way, Miss Chilling- 
worth never once forgot the revelation which came so 
suddenly upon her during that afternoon walk. 

There was more occupation than usual. People 
came from the neighbourhood—for the lake made 
the place a favourite summer resort—but Miss Clil- 
ling worth was equal to the occasion, 

There were music and dancing, and, moreover, she 
encceeded in giving them an impromptu supper. 
I don't know how she managed such things, other 
peoples’ servants would rebel ; but, somehow, in her 
house, whatever she desired to have done was done 
without trouble. 

Mark Foster was less assistance to her than usual 
in entertaining her guests; but Miss Chillingworth 
did not remind him of his negligence, 

Once she found herself muttering: 

“ Always alone—I am always that.” 

Then she was veaed with herself for being senti- 
mental at such a time. 

She went off to dance with somebody; then she 
took a hand at whist, to please some elderly people ; 
and just as she arose from the table she saw Foster 
and Regina Arnold come in. 

She knew when they went out if nobody else did, 
and that they had been half an bour walking about 
on the lawn in the moonlight that shone so bright 
and soft upon the grass. 

The party broke up at last, and Miss Chillingworth 
retired to her reom. She met Regina in the hall. 

“ Are you sleepy ?” her friend asked. 

“No; only tired. I shall go to bed.” 

It had beena custom with them to sit together after 
sensible people were asleep, but this evening Miss 
Chillingworth was not equal to conversation, and she 
went away. 

“She might confide in me,” she thought as she 
opened the door ; “I couldn’t endure it to-night. I’m 
not safe.” 

She went up to her dressing-table to put out the 
light—it annoyed her. She saw the butterfly in its 
little wicker prison. 

“Oh, have your liberty!” said she; and, going 
to the open window, she raised the lid of the 
basket. 

The butterfly poised himself for an instant onthe 
edge, then fluttered through the moonlight to find 
a place of refuge. 

“JI never shall want to catch another,” thought 
Miss Chillingworth. “I think this evening has been 
a week long.” 

She sat therein the qniet light, and, as she her- 
self would have said, “looked things full in the 
face.” 

She was not a woman to shrink from self-exami- 
nation because it gave her pain ; the more she suffered 
the more certain she felt that the wound was decp 
and required instant probing. 

She loved this man—she knew it now. 

, Sally Chillingworth,” said she, in her quaint 
way, that would not desert her, even in the midst 
of her pain. “Iwonder why? Dear me! there are 
plenty of orphans, if I wanted to bring upa child! 


But that’s silly. He is a strong, good man, and I am 
notashamed. Only I am thirty-five years old—thirty- 
five years, eight months, and some days.” 

She wondered if it would last. Could she be so 
weak as to love a man whose heart belonged to 
another woman? Then she felt very wicked. She 
thought to herself it would be easy, in one way or 
another, to separate them. For the first time she 
understood and could confess that it was natural for 
women to have such as are described in 
books—perhaps to do-the ame treacherous, wicked 
things. 

She shrank aside from thie mew revelation of her- 
self. Oh! how many of us have done-the same when 
the thwarting of some has shown us, for 
the first time, the black which have 
proved the touching points of nature with the criminal 
and lost, whom before we had condemned with such 
virtuous unhesitation. 

She loved this man! 

She said the words over and_over to herself, for 
they sounded strange. She, @ng past her youth, 
who had been so worshipped, to go t h her 
girlhood, to the season when she believed herself 
safe; and now to love # man who had never 
thought of her but asa friend—who, perhaps, in spite 
of his kind heart, would have smiled at the bareidea 
of loving a woman years elder than himself. 

“T suppose it was my destiny,” said Sally, af 
she had thought a long time. “I was too p 
needed this discipline. I wonder if I shall we #% 
right ?” 

She hoped so for a few momentse—she prayed that 
she might. Then she shut out the moonlight and 
went to bed, and, lo! the dark thoughts came back 
blacker than ever, and all her faith vas gone. 

The tide ebbed—she was quiet once more. She 
lay there on her pillow and cried like a child, literally 
sobbed and gasped in a pitiful way, and there was 
nobody to hear—nobody but Him who helps us at 
last im His own wise way. 

It was not ; 
ing over her sore heart ; 
troubles of earlier years. 

Romance! Why, itis just that which gives: # sort 
of charm to the sorrows of youth ; but later they are 
terribly prosaic and real. 


romantic, am old maid 
it, oh ! it was worse t 


& 
Society is good, 
are times when one wotld rather be. 
a troop of savages. 

During the days which had intervened since the 
discovery she had made Miss Chillingworth had 
been kept so constantly occupied that there had been 
no possibility of any confidence between herself and 
Foster, or this pretty girl whose face had grown like 
sunshine. 

There were such endless drives, pic-nies, and 
excursions of all sorts; and Miss Chillingworth 
was amusing the whole party, without relaxa- 
tion, to such good purpose that when bed-time came 
Regina was tired enough to ereep away, without 
having energy left for the evening conversations, in 
which she had so much delighted. 

They were gone! Miss Chillingworth saw the 
last carriage drive off towards the station. Even her 
sister had been persuaded into the belief that there 
was a visit she was anxious to make, and had ac- 
cepted that opportunity to go. 

Mark Foster had taken her hand and held it in the 
old friendly way as he said: 

“Do come early; I want youevery day! I have 
searcely seen you all this visit, and 1 have so many 
ary © to tell you.” 

“ Put them down in that epic poem,” she answered, 
gaily. “ You will see me before a great while. 1 
shouldn’t like to put people’s memories te a long 
test by absence, for fear they should forget all about 
me.” 

“There is not much danger of that! Your empire 
seems to grow more powerful every year.” 

She felt a very womanish, and a very natural pang, 
indeed, when he began to make any allusion to her 
years. She finished the hand-shaking speedily, and 
sent him off, while she dutifully listened to someone 
eles’s parting speech. 

They were gone! The last sight she saw was 
Mark Foster seated by Regina in the open carriage. 
He was folding a shawl about her. and she was 
smiling. 

Back into the house walked Miss Chillingworth, 
and for more than a week lived in eomplete. solitude, 

A week to be remembered, at least while this 
mortal shore keeps in sight—a week whose details 
my perhaps, be tiresome; but at least she was 
alone. 





Alone with her humiliation and her pain; and, 


worst f all, with the dreadful thonght which would 
constantly intrude—the future. What was she to do 
with the future ? 

A letter came from Mark Foster ; she let it lie a!1 
day before gaining courage to open it. She knew as 
= what the pages contained as if she were a 
clairvoyant, reading them through envelope and all. 

Then she could have beaten herself for her own 
folly. Was this all the strength she had gained ? 
Afraid of a little more suffering—a mere pin’s prick 
compared to what she had endured! 

So that evening she read the letter—her fancy had 
not deceived her. He wrote to tellAer, his best and 


dearest friend, of the great which had oc- 
loved was his own 
a im letting her 


” 


onger. ve 
A few days morecaeviteed her that it weulid not 
do temp there oger if she expected again to 
live among human 

She understood sew 80 often happens that, 
after a great trouble, people lead » sort of hermit 
life, which grows Man6 marrow and meaningles 


had thought mom 
discipline might Kave Beem 


Straightway came Mark Foster in the utmost tri- 
bulation ; his dream had been of brief continuance 
there was trouble, indeed: 

Regina's mother had consented unwillingly h 
to the engagement between the row f or gery OF 
it must be an indefinite one, since Mark his for- 

Now, Mrs. Arnold had no more relinquished 


tune to make. 

the love of the pomps and vanities than the rest of 
us. She knew. what it was to be poor; and she had 
not much faith in a love which could counterbalance 
even that evil. Besides, she had set her heart on 
pretty Regina—her youngest daughter—doing some- 
thing especially brilliant in the matrimonial way. 

Of course, she was disappointed, and very. cross, 
knowing that she might have married either of half 
a dozen rich men. Don’t be shoeked—the old lady 
did not wish to martyrize her; but why coulda’t the 
foolish thing have loved one of them? 

You may talk as much like one of Tennyson's 
poems as you please, you would, probably, have 
thought just the same; so, hold your tongue, I have 
no patience with the way we delade ourselvés. 

Still she had given in because she would not make 
her child y, being a good woman in the main. 

But after a few weeks of happiness there came 
trouble ; and it was natural the old lady sheuld ima- 
gine the cause. 

Semebody who hated Mark had raked up an old 
story, Mrs. Arnold had gone to Regina, who, of 
course, rejected it scornfully. 

But she had energy enough to act the woman ; and 
she accosted Mr. Mark in a way which an angel 
could not have endured, insisting on an explanation 
in a fashion that could not fail to produce « quarrel). 

They had it, and then Regina had to suffer the 
consequences. According to her mother, she had en- 
dured terrible insults; according to Mark, he had 
been outraged beyond endurance. 

They drove her quite distracted between them ; 
and at last Mark went away. Regina could nut 
act directly in the face of her mother’s commands, 
and Mark did not know where to begin to attack the 
slander. 

80 he came to Miss Chillingworth and poured out 
his griefs. She was kind; she bade him hope ier 





the hest; she gave him her ss mpathy. 
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Ah! he might have pitied her if he could have 
known how evil thoughts whispered to her heart 
this was the time; she could have her happiness if 
she chose—fate threw it in her way. 

She did not trust herself; she did not wait. She 
went straight to Mrs. Arnold and learned the whole 
story—it was not a pleasant one. 

It happened some years ago, when Foster was a 
student at Amherst—a. very old story in every way ; 
and a poor, foolish girl paid the penalty of her trust 
and recklessness; and now the man was to expiate 
the sin he had called a boyish folly. 

“You see how clear it is,” said the old lady. “My 
dear, you can’t blame me?” 

“No,” replied she. “Ifit.be true I would rather 
seo Regina dead than his wife.” 

But believe it? Nonsense to answer! If she could 
have killed the iar of the slander it would 
have been a relief. 

But something she could do—she would. 

“ My life is not ended,” she said; “here is work! 
I will clear this up.” 

And she did; and when a woman like Miss Chil- 
li rth tries she is not easily thwarted. 

te as it was in the season she made a journey; 
and on the very ground of the peor little tragedy she 
learned the exact truth. 

The girl was dead now ; but the man’s name alone 
was correct. Mark had been twe years away from 
college when the poor little aety oe pres wi 

Armed with her preefs, Miss 
turned home ; but she had not finished yet, and bs 
chose te eomplete her werk befere she uttered a 
word. ‘The pair for whom she toiled could afferd to 
wait a little longer, since happiness stood smiling 
before them. 

One of Miss Ohillingworth’s best friends was an 
old lawyer of immense wealth and reputation, and 
she wanted him to help her. 

“ Will you say no?” said she, when she walked 
into his private office, and teld him she had come to 
ask # favour. 

“ @f course not,” said he. 

“ Just to get rid of'me,” returned she ; “that’s the 
very reason I came here.” 


“ Wise asa t, and innocent——” 
“Yes, that’s vee | interrupted she. “ Will»you 
take another partner 7” 


He pretentied to be confused, because he liked a 

joke, even when he was in haste. 

“ Really,” said he, “ you'll have to ask Anna Maria. 
lf it’s yourself I couldn't say no,” 

“ You dreadful old Turk! And I a lone woman!” 
said Miss Chillingworth ; and, as she had been very 
nervous all the morning, she took that oecasion to 
langh, Now hear my story.” 

She told it; butnot her own, by any means—but. 
about Mark and Regina, 

She wanted Mr. Ammstod to offer him a partnership. 
Coming into the firm in that way, he still would not 
have the income, for a time, that was necessary tomake 
everything bright. That want she proposed to fill up 
herself, with nobody to be the wiser. 

And it was settled. Benefits are not diffieult to 
confer if one be in earnest. 

So that very day Mark Foster got his offer, and 
accepted it ; and went to Miss Chillingworth te tell 
her of the good that had’ come too late. 

She comforted him. The next morning she called 
on Mrs. Arnold, and as Regina was’ not present she 
told her. of the golden luck. which had befallen the: 
discarded suitor. 

Fi 3.4 Regina had pined herself away to a shadow 

the past. days. 
+t a shame this story came up,” said the 
a not thinking. 

“Tf that were sottied of 

“Oh! I couldn't say @ word!” 

“Then be at rest,” said Miss Chillingworth, and‘| 
she swept away the last shadow. 

She even saw Regina; she would not, in any way, 
listen to the evil whispers: ‘Her work must be com- 

lete. 
. Then she sent for Mark Foster, and led him herself'| 
into Regina’ spresence. 

“Tean’t stop te give you my ra said she. 
“1 must dress for # dinner- 

She went to the dinner and was thé life of. the 
evening. 

When spring came the two ware ) married, and Miss 

orth was there. I how 
she looked the morning of the wedding —people talked 
about it for. a week, 

Nothing more! She did her duty; so we know 
that she lived through and beyond her trouble. Life 
can give no higher prize. F. L. B. 








Tue Traps Movement In Sypney.—Delegates 
from the joimers’, painters’, bricklayers’, and la- 
bourers’ societies in. Sydney have sent,a memorial to 








“The Amalgamated Society of the United King- 
dom.” ‘The chief object of the memorial appears to 
be so <isapuse English workmen of the idea that 
wages are high and work abundant in the colony or 
city of Sydney. On the contrary, they declare a 
great deal of distress exists; work is,and has long 
been, scarce; and wages, though apparently high, 
are alan J inadequate, from the high priee of provi-+ 

clothing, rents, &c. In the building trades 
Bs. to to 10s. a day seem to be the average wages, while 
rents are something like 10s. to 20s. a week; bread 
10d. a 4-lb. loaf; cabbages 8d. apiece; milk 8d. a 
quart; bacon and cheese 1s. 6d. per Ib., and so on. 
Beef and mutton,’ however, do not seem to be sodear, 
being only 4d. perIb. It is remarkable that while 
our own workmen not only complain of masters tak- 
ing more than a certain very small number of ap- 
prentices, but absolutely restrict them from doing it, 
compelling them, by threats of strike, to reduee the 
number of apprentices to the minimum, one of the 
causes of complaint urged in this memorial as being 
“of @ very serious natare,” is that “there is not the 
slightest inclination on the part of employers te take 
as apprentices any of the theusands of young Arabs, 
as they are colonially called; and the consequences 
are, that they are entirely dependent on their 
parents.” 





OLIVER DARVEL. 


acneniemnsnanilpipcaninitenennagy 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


Ow a balmy evening in June the little vessel] eame 
in sight ef the bold headlands at the foot of which 
lay Lianmere, a very insignifieant collection of 
fishermen’s cottages, with no dwelling-house of any 
pretension near them. 

Through a narrew gorge opening between the 
hills. a glimpse of a green valley embesoming a sil- 
very sheet of water was obtained. On the shore of 
this lovely lake stood the village church in which 
the lovers’ vows were to be plighted before another 
day rolled around. 

As the. vessel. drew near the shere the heart of 
Mabel. gave a great bound, and she eagerly looked 
among the rustic groups collected on the rough land- 
ing, expecting to see him, but there was no one in 
sight bearing the slightest resemblance to Oliver, and 
she began to wonder who would come to receive her 
and conduct her to the place to which she was bound, 
when a carriage, drawn by two spirited ponies; caine 
My the rayine and drew up upon the pier. 

Mr. m himself jumped from it and bustled on 
board. After greeting the party most cordially he 
said to Mabel, in a low tone: 

“Mrs. Denton found out what was going on, for 
she would make me tell. her, and insisted’ that she 
| would come to the bridal. Of course I could not re- 
fuse the first request she has made of me since we 
were married, so I brought her here with me, and you 
will. find that you have lost, nothing by having a 
hostess to: welcome you.” 

“ This is indeed kindness,” said Mabel, with emo- 
tion, and they passed out to the carriage. 

Before her departure it had been settled that. Mr. 
Denton should rejoin Oliver and await her arrival at 
Glencere, and Mabel was deeply grateful for his con- 
sideration for her in taking his wife into his confi- 
dence after Oliver was safe in his retreat, and bring- 
ing her hither to welcome them on their arrival.” 

“Everything is right, and you have only to place 
|yourselves in the carriage and drive away to love 
and happiness,” whispered Mr. Denton. 

Mabel took her seat in the vehicle, with Mrs. 
Minturn beside Ler, and Amy on the front seat beside 
\the banker, who had driven over himself unattended 
, by a servant. 

Mabel’s trunks had been sent on with the excep- 
tion, of a small one containing a change of clothing, 
‘which was strapped on behind the carriage, and they 
| drove rapidly away from the pier. 
| Entering the narrow gorge between the cliffs, they 
soon emerged into what. looked. like an enormous 
green basin girdled.in by hills, in the centre of which 
gleamed the waters of the miniature lake which gave 
a name to the spot, On its shore stood a small Gothie 


of. a mile distant, was the rustic cottage purchased, by 
Mr. Denton so lately that, as yet, he had had. no 
opportunity to enlarge or improve it. 

The byilding. was almost. embowered in foliage, 
and its walls were covered with a thick matting of 
ivy which imparted a most picturesque charm to its 
humble. exterior, When the carriage drew up ia 
frontof the house a fair and very yeuthfnl-looking 
woman, with blonde curls flyingabouther face, sprang 





from the door, followed by Oliver, who looked much 


church, with a parsonage attached to it, and a quarter |, 





stronger than when he left London, and the light of 
a great happiness shone in his eyes as he received 
Mabel in his arms and fervently pressed her to his 
heart. 

Mrs. Denton cried out : 

“Everything is ready for the bridal, Miss Tilson ; 
and I am so charmed with the romance of the whole 
thing! I tormented my poor sponse till he 
had to tell me all about your plans, and you see I am 
here 'to help you carry them out.” 

“ And Iam most grateful to you for your good- 
ness, Mrs. Denton. I did not think you would 
trouble yourself to make so long a journey on my 
account.” 

“ That only proves how little you know me, my 
dear. But pray come in, all of you, and see the re- 
sult of our labours. Mr. Oliver and I have been de- 
corating our rural bower all the mesning, and it 
really looks beautiful.” 

On entering the rough farmhouse they found that 
it had really been converted into a floral temple. The 
rafters were entwined with evergreens, the walls co- 
vered with a gay chintz on which bouquets of reses 
attempted to rival the natural flowers that were 
placed on stands in every available spot. 

The cottage contained but five rooms, one of which 
was given up to the old woman who took care of the 
place. Two of the remaining four were appropriated 
to'the guests, Mr. Denton had ventured to brine 
but one servant with him, a man who acted as butler 
and coeachman ; and the city-bred wife declared this 
scrambling sort of al fresco life they were competied to 
lead was the most charming improvement en the 
stately dulness of her Londen ex: 

An exquisite little room, fragrant with the breath 
of flowers, was assigned te Mabel; and one on the 
opposite side of the wide central apartment was ap- 
propriated to, Mrs. Minturn and Amy, the last vi 
whom was enchanted with everything she saw. 

Mrs. Denton conducted the bride elect into the 
fairy bower she had prepared for her, and after en- 
joying her pleased surprise she said: 

“ After tea is served we will walk dewn to the 
chapel, where we shall find the curate, Mr. Lawrence, 
ready to perform the important service, which Mr. 
Denton dees not think it expedient to delay. Arrango 
your toilet, therefore, my dear Miss Tilson, for the 
greatest event of a woman's life.” 

Mabel had brought with her a bridal dress and 
veil, for she cherished some superstitions, and one of 
them was that a happy bride must always receive the 
nuptial benediction in spotless white. She had 
therefore provided a simple and inexpensive dress as 
best suited to the occasion, and she now hastened to 
take it from the box in which it had been packed. 

After awhile Mrs. Minturn came in to assist her in 
completing her toilet, and she was soon arrayed in 
her soft flowing muslin, with the lace veil and orange 
flowers upon her head. During all this time Mabe) 
was scarcely thinking of her owm appearance, for she 
was mentally praying for a blessing on the union she 
was about to form, and asking the protection of 
heaven for the man of her choice. 

Oliver had found an opportunity to assure her that 
nothing suspicious had oceurred since. his arrival at 
Glencore, and he believed there was no cause to ap- 
prehend danger to himself, so the tremulous pulsa- 
tions of his bride’s heart were not occasioned by any 
immediate dread on his account, yet she found it im- 
possible to repress the lurking sense of uneasiness 
that would not be set at rest, when a tap came to the 
deor, and the voice of Oliver spoke through it: 

Come, love, all is ready, and the clergyman awaits 
our appearance at the altar.” 

Her heart gave one great. bound, and then Mabel 
outwardly composed herself and stepped into the 
large room into which the whole party awaited her 


appearance, 


As quietly as if nothing unusual were about te hap- 
pen, they walked towards the little church through 
a private road leading from a cottage. Theclergy- 
man in his robes stood within the altar rails, await- 
ing their , aud the two long-tried lovers 
knelt side. by side and pledged their vows to each 
other, 

In afew moments the impressive ceremony was 
over; Oliver clasped the hand of his bride and ex- 
ultingly whispered : 

“ The sun crowned you with his glory when yon 
knelt beside me, Mabel, and itshall be typical of your 
future life. The adage says, ‘Happy is the bride the 
sun shines on,’ and 1 meaa to make it true in your 
case.” 

‘Man proposes and heaven disposes,’” quoted 
Mabel, in reply. “I only hope, dearest. Oliver, that 





you will be granted the power to do so; Lde nw 
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doubt your will to make me the most blessed of my 
sex.” 

“ We will not permit a doubt on that score to in- 
trude on us in this hour, Mabel. I believe that Iam 


quite safe now, so dismiss all fears, and smile en me 
as you did in that last happy day at Fernely.” 

She turned her love-lit eyes upon him, and Oliver 
felt as if the sun of his life had indeed arisen upon 
him 


They moved‘towards the vestry, where the register 
was signed, and the bridal party returned to the cot- 
tage to partake of a sumptuous breakfast which Mr. 
Denton had insisted on providing. 

As the Albatross was not to sail for ten days yet, 
Mr. Denton insisted that it would be safer for the 
newly wedded pair to spend the intervening time at 
Glencore than in the city of Liverpeol; and in this 
miniature Eden they gladly consented to linger, en- 
joying a happiness as brief and bright as that of eur 
first parents before sin and temptation entered their 
paradise. 

The weather was enchanting ; the sylvan noek in 
which the cottage was situated was filled with shady 
walks and bosky dells, through which the united 
lovers were never weary of wandering, and three 
happier days were never spent by mortal creatures 
than those passed by Oliver and his bride in the se- 
clusion of this unknown valley. 

Mrs. Denton and Amy formed a great friendship 
for each other, amd had Mabel been willing to part 
from her young protégée the banker’s wife would 
gladly have adopted and reared her as her own 
daughter. 

To this, however, neither Oliver nor his wife 
would consent, fer Oliver had become almost as ten- 
derly attached tothe child as Mabel was, and on the 
morning of their departure Amy set out with them 
on the long pilgrimage they had undertaken. 

Mr. Denton had already transferred the bulk of Mrs. 
Darvel’s property to the colonies in her own name, 
and both he and his wife parted from the newly wed- 
ded pair with many wishes for their future happiness 
and prosperity. 

The first twenty miles of the journey were per- 
formed in the banker’s carriage ; then the party took 
the stage from a small interior town and leisurely 
travelled towards Liverpool, for they did not wish to 
arrive there till the Albatross was on the eve of 
sailing. 

After the first day’s journey Oliver assumed the 
character of his wife’s servant, and he hoped that he 
had successfully evaded those who might have been 
set upon his track. 


CHAPTER XLV 

On the evening of a dull, cloudy day our party of 
travellers were set down at a quiet inn not very far 
from the waterside. The direction to this place had 
been furnished by Mr. Denton, who had written to a 
mercantile firm, with which he had dealings, to en- 
gage rooms for two ladies with a child and servant. 

They found the apartments in readiness to receive 
them, and gladly took possession of them, for the 
long journey had greatly fatigued them. 

On the morning after their arrival Oliver left his 
wife end her friend comfortably established in their 
new quarters, and went to call on Messrs. Wilkins 
and Co., bearing with him a letter of introduction to 
them as Mr. Oliver. 

He was received by the junior partner with great 
courtesy, and in reply to his inquiries as to when the 
Albatross would sail, Mr. Weston informed him that 
by night she would be ready to leave the pier, and if 
he intended to go by her he had better make ar- 
rangements to go on board as soon as possible. 

When he expressed a wish to visit the ship and 
inspect the accommodation provided for two ladies 
who had been placed under his protection, one of 
the clerks was told to accompany him to the vessel. 

Thus far all seemed safe enough, and Oliver began 
to feel asif freedom from dread would soon be his; so, 
in happy unconsciousness of the danger that followed 
him so closely, he took his way to the wharf. 

He found the captain, a bluff, hearty-looking 
sailor, on board, and he himself pointed out the 
locality of the cabins secured for him by Wilkins 
and Co. Oliver was satisfied to find ‘that they 
were among the best in the vessel, and he returned 
to Mabel in excellent spirits to report how smoothly 
every business transaction had been arranged. 

Both looked hopefully to the fature that lay befere 
them, and for the first time the latent fear that 
something might yet happen to mar her newly found 
happiness was discarded from the mind of Mabel. 

Immediately after an early dinner the luggage 





which had been forwarded to Wilkins and Co. was 
sent on board the ship, and an hour after the two 
ladies took possession of the rooms arsigned them. 
After seeing them safe in their quarters Oliver re- 
turned onshore. As everything had gone so smoothly 
with him, he regretted that he had not retained his 
own name and position, that he might openly have 
claimed Mabel as his wife, and not waited till their 
arrival in Canada to make known the tie that existed 
between them. 

He saw placards, recently put up, offering a large 
reward for the arrest of a man calling himself Eugtne 
Ledru, but whose real name was Oliver Darvel. 
Then followed an accurate deseription of his person, 
and poor Oliver fervently wished that he had taken 
more pains to disguise himself than he had lately 
deemed 


necessary. 

His heart sank within him as this proved that his 
enemies were still ia pursuit of him, so there was no 
means of aveiding the risk of being recegnized. 

Summoning all his coolness to his assistance, with 
a rapid step and lightened heart he turned in the di- 
rection ef the pier, uncenscious that he was followed 
by a man, muffled in a heavy overcoat, who care- 
fully accommodated his pace to that of his intended 
victim. 

The day had been gleomy, and as the evening 
drew ona thick fog began to shroud every object 
in obscurity. By the time Oliver had regained the 
pier the ship had loosened her moorings and dropped 
dewn the stream, where she awaited the arrival of 
the passengers who were yet to come on beard. 

Absorbed by his own emotions of thankful jey ia 
the thought that he was soon to leave damger and 
dread behind him, Oliver gave ne heed to the foet- 
falls that steadily echoed his own. He reached the 
waterside, called a wherry, and bargained with 
the man to take him te the Albatress. Just as he 
was in the act of springing into it s heavy hand 
was placed upon his shoulder, and a reugh voice 
said: 

“You're my prisoner; you'll not be let off this 
time, my covey, sharp as you think you are.” 

For an instant Oliver was paralyzed, but sudden 
strength came to him, and he violently tore himself 
frem the man’s grasp, sprang inte the boat, and seiz- 
ing an oar, he pushed the boat from the pier; the 
officer lost his balance and fell, but he did not roll 
into the water, and, struggling to his feet, he called 
out to the boatman : 

“Now, Tony, you know your duty ; you’ve got the 
bracelets; clap ‘em on, and bring that feller back 
agin in short order.” 

Before Oliver could understand the drift of his 
words a blow from behind was struck upon his 
head, which stunned him, and he fell helpless at the 
feet of his foe. ‘ 

When he recovered sufficiently to understand what 
had happened to him he found himself handcuffed, 
and about to be lifted on shoreagain. He cried out: 

“Who are you, and what do you mean by this 
attack on a peaceful passenger about to embark for 
a foreign land?” 

“Oh! I daresay; the same gammon allers. You 
is hinnercent asa babe now, I s’poze, and I’m liable to 
damages for bringing you up short. We'llsee about 
that, young man, and I rather think you're the one 
that'll come out o’ the little end of the horn this time. 
Tis only a doing of my duty, and Tony here was a wait- 
ing to help me secure you when he seed me a fol- 
lering of you. I’m a p’leeceman, sent a puppus to, 
take you, an’ you knows well enough what it’s for, 
spite of this hullabaloo.” 

“T have done nothing to merit arrest,” replied 
Oliver, “and it is shameful to seize on me in this 
manner, for I have left ladies on board a ship about 
to sail, unprovided with passports. I am afraid they 
will have much difficulty if I am so unceremoniously 
removed. Only let me go on board the Albatross for 
a few moments that I may speak with my wife, for 
she is expecting me there every moment. Then I 
promise to go quietly with you.” 

To this entreaty the policeman calmly replied: 

“T knows—lI knows ; but all that has been attended 
to beforehand. I knows that a young gal, andarich 
one, too, was fool enough to marry you down there 
in Wales a week ago. I was at the wedding, though 
I wasn’t particly invited to attend. I stood outside 
the church, and listened when you did sich a mean 
thing as to make a unsuspecting creetur your wife, 
when you knowed that you was liable to be tuck up, 
at any moment, for yer villany. I ain’t lost sight on 
you since that evening, Mr. Whatever-you-may-call- 
yourself, for you has more names’n one, like all the 


rest o’ your sort. As to the wimmen folks, their | gular 





passports has been sent to the captain, and they’ll 


have no trouble about ’em. Them you has I shall 
take possession of myself, so hand ’em out without 
any mere palaver.” 

“Oh, heavens!” exclaimed Oliver, in anguish, 
“will my Mabel, my love, my life, be sent far from 
me while I am held here in durance vile? At least 
let me write her a line to let her know in whata 
position I am.” 

“No, thank you,” was the imperturbable reply. 
“Tt’s no use to stop the voyage of your poor wife. 
Let her get as far away from you as she can, for 
you're not likely to prove either a credit or acomfort 
to her. The fog is coming on, and the ship’ll go on 
her way in an hour ; the captain has his instructions to 
keep frem your wife what he knew was going to 
happen te yeu afore you was allowed to git back to 
his ship, and till to-morrow morning she won't know 
that yeu are not on beard. By that time she will be 
far out at sea.” 

As he uttered this assurance a.cab drew up close 
beside them, and the prisener was thrust into the ve- 
hicle. The policeman sprang in after, teok his seat 
beside him, and the driver started off at a rapid 
pace. 

Language cannot depict the rage, anguish and 
dread that by turns assailed the unfertunate young 
man, to all of which he was denied utterance. 

The wheels of the cab seon ceased to clatter over 
the pavements, and Oliver felt sure that he had been 
taken many miles before a was made. 

The night was intensely dark; and when the car- 
riage at length drew up @ lantern held by a tall 
man on thé roadside flashed ona high brick wall, 
with iron spikes on the top. A door in this wall un- 
clesed, and a second man came out and asked, in a 
tene of selicitude : 

“ Have you get him, Jem?” 

“ Yes, safe enough this time. You'll have to keep 
a strict watch on him, I can tell you.” 

“Ob, that’s the way with all on ’em when they 
fast comes in, but we has a way to. break ’em in 
what never fails, Come, tumble eut, you feller there, 
or eld Sawbones’i be a rowing me for idling.” 

Jem descended, and then assisted Qliver to alight, 
and said: 

“ There, Bob; I’ve delivered him up safe to, you, 
and it’s your business now to see that he don’t cut 
and run.” 

The larger of the two men grasped Oliver’s arm 
in a vice-like grip, aud hurried him through the door. 
When he passed this he found himself in what seemed 
an immense enclosure, with trees scattered in groups 
about it; but the faint and imperfect light emitted 
by the lantern his companion carried led him to 
judge very imperfectly of his situation. 

Oliver turned to his. conductor and asked : 

“Where am I, and who are you, whoassume the 
right to. hold a free man in bondage ?” 

“ You'll know soon enough,” was the surly reply. 
“ T’m taking you to head quarters now.” 

No farther word was. spoken between them till 
they reached the house—a large stone structure, that 
loomed gloomily from the darkness. A door opened 
to the touch of his conductor, and the two stood in a 
wide hall which was intersected at right angles by 
another corridor, on which were many doors; and 
Oliver, with a shudder, saw that the walls of the 
building were extremely massive, and all the doors 
in sight were heavily plated with iron. 

Strange cries reached his ears, and a cold per- 
spiration burst forth upon him, for‘he began now to 
comprehend that it was not the law which had laid 
its grasp upon him, as he had hitherto believed, but 
the heavy hand of arbitrary power, wielded by a 
foreigner in. free England that had thrust him into a 
private lunatic asylum. 

He felt sure that he had been entrapped into a 
madhouse, and in despair he thought of the terrible 
abuses which it was known were at that day practised 
in institutions of the kind, 

Oliver had little time to collect his thoughts 
before a door opened, and he was hustled into a 
room brilliantly lighted. This was occupied by a 
man, who leisurely puffed at his meerschaum, as if 
smoking were the greatest luxury of his life. ; 

In this person Oliver instantly recognized his 
fascinating travelling companion; M. Latrobe, and 
his heart died within him, for he knew that mercy 
was a feeling unknown to this man’s nature. He 
was a small, wiry-looking 1 ose with re- 
gular features, and eyes of vi blackness deeply 
set in his head. 

Those eyes scintillated in every direction with 
a cruel, serpent-like glare; yet his voice was sin- 
ly soft and flexible, and his manner, when he 
chose to play the agreeable, possessed a wonderful 
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power of charming those with whom he was brought 
into contact. 

When the door was closed and Oliver was left 
alone with him, Latrobe indolently lifted his eyes, 
and after watching the curling smoke that issued 
from his lips till it dissipated into thin air, he re- 
moved the pipe, and courteously said: 

“ Ah, M. Ledru, how do you do? I am really 
happy to renew our acquaintance. We parted rather 
abruptly, but this meeting makes amends for all. 
Pray be seated; why—’pon my word—what does 
this mean? Have those creatures really offered you 
the indignity of manacles? Inconsiderate dogs! 
Allow me——” 

And with an air of most perfect high breeding he 
unlocked the fetters and threw them on the floor. 

When he could speak Oliver passionately said: 

“So it is you, thep, who have torn me from love 
and happiness—you to whom I am indebted for this 
illegal arrest? By what right, M. Latrobe, do you 
persecute me thus ?” 

“ Softly—softly, my young friend. Calm your- 
self, for this impetuosity will only prove that you 
have not been brought hither without good cause. 
I think you understand very well why this has 
happened to you, so I shall not waste words in ex- 
planation. You are in a madhouse. Hark!—do 
you not hear the maniacs’ shrieks ? At all hours of the 
day and night will that be your music till you answer 
the question which has hitherto been so vainly pro- 
pounded— Where is the child?” 

“ Have I not sworn to you that I do not know?” 
cried Oliver, in agony. “I never knew; yet you 
refuse to believe me. You might long ago have 
satisfied yourself that Iam not Ledru had you de- 
sired to do so, Go with me to the woman I have 
just made my wife; take me to London and summon 
Mr. Denton, the well-known banker, to prove to you 
that I am not the person for whom you mistake 
me. They will give you indisputable evidence that 
I am Oliver Darvel, the cousin of my wife, and the 
nephew of John Tilson, a respectable merchant. 
You will then be convinced that the story I have in- 
variably told is true in every particular.” 

Latrobe cynically replied : 

“T know—I know all that they can tell me, M. 
Ledru, for I have kept myself constantly informed of 
your affairs, I am aware that you have successfully 
passed yourself off as the unhappy young man who 
committed suicide; but that you are really Oliver 
Darvel I, do not believe. You are only a most accom- 
plished swindler, who has inveigled an innocent 
young girl into marrying you that you may secure 
the wealth she holds in her possession. Had I known 
of your intention to make her your wife before you 
set out upon your foreign tour I should have caused 
you to be seized on before such a shameful wrong to 
her was completed. But she is freed from you at all 
events, for she has gone upon her voyage, and you 
are here to expiate your crime against her.” 

“T have committed no crime that can call for your 
interference. Mabel knows that I am the person I 
call myself, and that will suffice for her, in spite of 
all you can urge to embitter her against me. But 
what is your purpose in bringing me to such a place 
as this?” 

“ Youare to remain here under treatment till you 
disclose the secret it is so important to my employer 
to learn. | I again ask— W here is the child?” 

“T am convinced that she is dead ; such being the 
case, why will you persist in persecuting me in this 
shameful manner? Herman, who rescued me from 
your infernal power in Germany, assured me that he 
had seen her grave. He knew that I was not the 
person for whom you chose to take me, and the 
same evidence that convinced him should be sufficient 
for you.” 

“But it is not. As to the fate of the child, Her- 
man was deceived. She is not dead—I am sure of 
that. The man under whose care she was placed 
proved faithless to the mother, though faithful to the 
child. He suspected that Mrs. Walden, through 

whose agency the little girl had been placed with 
lim, had been bribed to destroy her by slow poison. 
Confectionary sent to her from London made her so 
seriously ill that Durham was convinced it was in- 
tended to remove her. He had heard nothing from 
you for some time, and as money no longer came to 
him through you, he determined to get rid of the 
child and save her life at the same time. 

“ His sister, who had the chief charge of the Lady 
Irene, and was tenderly attached to her, walked in 
the park one evening with her young protégée. The 
child fell asleep, and slept so heavily that there was 
no difficulty in transferring her to her brother, who 
removed her to some place you can reveal, for it is 


believed that she was placed in your care. Durham 
and his sister have disappeared, leaving no clue be- 
hind them, and you will never be permitted to escape 
until you point out her asylum.” 

A startling and bewildering light fell upon Oliver 
Darvel’s mind. This revelation tallied so exactly 
with Amy’s account of her abduction that he had no 
doubts left that Mabel’s suspicions had been correct, 
and the little waif so strangely thrown on her pro- 
tection was no other than the heiress of Lichtenfels. 

With the conviction came the temptation to save 
himself by the sacrifice of this helpless innocent, but 
he instantly rejected it as unworthy of his manhood. 
He knew that Mabel would mourn Amy’s loss as 
much as if the child were really her own; and he 
himself had become so tenderly attached to her that 
the thought of giving her up to the fate he felt sure 
would be awarded her filled him with horror. He felt 
that he could die sooner than be guilty of such 
treachery, for every noble and manly instinct in his 
nature revolted from the thought of betraying the 
certainty of his own mind that Amy and the heiress 
of Lichtenfels were oné. 

The changes his countenance underwent while 
these thoughts passed through his mind were noticed 
by the astute observer, who sat looking steadily upon 
him, and he sarcastically asked : 

“Do you still persist in denying all complicity 
with the person who removed the child from Durham 
Hall? for you know that was the place from which 
she was taken.” 

“T did not know it before, but I am glad to gain 
wat information. I can with truth deny all complicity 
with the person to whom you refer, for I never heard 
of him before this night.” 

“You are incorrigible, I perceive. But a few 
weeks’ discipline in these walls will either bring yeu 
to your senses or make you as mad as those that 
surround you.” 

He rang a bell sharply; a side door instantly 
opened, and the head-keeper of the establishment 
entered. Latrobe pointed to Oliver, andthe man 
nodded and asked: 

“What number is the gentleman, sir ?” 

“ Number 85, and here is the prescription. The 
doctor sent it to me. Listen, M. Ledru, and hear what 
is preparing for you.” 

Latrobe took a slip of paper from the table, and 
read aloud : 

“ Alarming case of abberration of mind ; entire loss 
of memory, occasioned, perhaps, by a rush of blood 
to the brain. Cataplasms to be applied to the feet ; 
a blister on the chest, and ice used upon the head. 
With this treatment reaction is hoped for ; when 
the patient’s memory returns the disease will be 
pretty well subdued, and there may be some hope 
of his restoration to his friends. Should it fail, there 
will be little chance for him ever to leave these walls 
alive.” 

“ This is infamous!” cried Oliver; “I am not a 
madman, and I will never submit to be treated as 
one. In place of trying to cure me of that disease 
all your efforts are intended to produce insanity.” 

Latrobe spoke as impassively as if this passionate 
remonstrance had not been uttered : 

“‘ Number eighty-five, you will be removed to your 
cell by this man, whose name is Jabez Brown. He 
understands why you are incarcerated here, M. 
Ledru, and you are handed over to his tender mer- 
cies because he knows how to use every species of 
torture tolerated in an institution of this kind. Re- 
member, through all, that you have only to name 
the asylum of the child, and in half an hour after 
you will be at liberty to go whither you please.” 

“T have already said that it was out of my power 
to do that,” said Oliver. 

“Then Brown will do his duty. Remove the 
patient !” 

That tall, muscular man, with a brutal animal 
face, had been well chosen for the part he was to 
perform. As he advanced towards Oliver the latter 
made a sudden dash past him, gained the door. 
through which Brown had entered, and threw it open. 
A second keeper stationed there caught him in his 
vice-like grasp, while Latrobe stood laughing in the 
centre of the room. 

“Oh, ho!—so you thought to escape, did you ? 
You will never evade me again, M. Ledru, you may 
rest assured. If I were caught napping once it was 
only a warning not to be ped a second time. 
Good-night—the ice-bath to your head will not be so 
uncomfortable this warm night, though the blister 
may inconvenience you a little. Aw revoir, my dear 
sir. I shall call on you to-morrow and see how a 
night of torture has agreed with you; you don’t look 





as if you could stand much.” 


Before Oliver could reply he was rudely taken 
away, and by the united efforts of the two keepers 
thrust into a narrow cell and securely strapped 
down to the iron bedstead it contained. He was 
then left alone, while they went to prepare the pre- 
gaat ordered by a physician who had never seen 


Oliver fully comprehended now that he had again 
fallen into the power of the ruthless Prince of 
Berchtols, and he vainly tried to form a plan in his 
own mind by which it might be possible to ‘save 
Amy from the fate that would surely be hers if her 
whereabouts were betrayed, and yet rescue himself 
from the horrors that surrounded him. 

He despairingly thought of Mabel, going on her 
purposeless voyage, suffering agonies of doubt on his 
account ; of her return to her native land, only to 
find that all clue to himself was lost ; for she would 
soon discover that no authority from the law had 
arrested him. He was the victim of private ven- 
geance, and if he died beneath the threatened tor- 
tures, or went mad, there would be no one to reveal 
his sad fate. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue “Brack Sea,” WanpswortH Common.— 
This favourite spot is in danger of being destroyed. 
Hitherto a long lease has preserved it, but that 
protection has been removed. Can Earl Spencer 
legally sell the “Black Sea?” He was checked m 
his contemplated appropriation of portions of Wim- 
bledon Common. Custom and long usage are against 
him. The inhabitants of the locality should be up 
and doing. Large portions have been enclosed, 
others destroyed, and a village is already spreading 
itself over the common. 

Saumon Instrncts.—The salmon, when out of 
condition and unfit for human food, goes down to the 
sea. And what does he do there? Nota single 
human being knows what he does ; but we do knew, 
however, that he goes down a poor, miserable-look- 
ing, lean thing, but comes back a plump, fat, jelly, 
silver-scaled fellow. How he manages to get so fat 
is no business of ours; that is his look-out. We only 
know that he finds good food in the estuaries of 
rivers ; and a most curious thing it isin the history 
of the salmon that, as the swallow returns to her own 
nest, the bee to its hive, or the pigeon to its own 
dove-cot, so the salmon always returns home to its 
own river, if not captured or destroyed by its 
numerous enemies during its journey. 

EXTRAORDINARY LoNnGEviITY.—The obituary of 
the Times of Wednesday, the 80th ult., contained, 
perhaps, the most marvellous instances on record of 
prolonged existence of eight persons, viz., five gentle- 
men and three ladies, whose united ages amounted 
to 712 years, giving an average of exactly 89 years 
to each. ‘T'wo ladies and two gentlemen were nona- 
genarians, the others were octogenarians. The 
oldest man had reached the great age of 96 years, 
the youngest only 80 years of age, whereas the most 
juvenile of the opposite sex was 87 years, and the 
oldest 93 years of age. The obituaries in this paper 
of the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th ult. were also remarkable 
for the great ages of 17 gentlemen and 11 ladies, the 
whole of the 28 being also nonagenarians and octo- 
genarians. 

Tue Hatr-Worm.—In the stagnant pools near the 
river Nairn there) were great numbers of that singu- 
lar worm called by the country people the hair-worm, 
from its exact resemblance to a horse-hair. In these 
pools there are theusands of them twisting and turn- 
ing about like living hairs. The most singular thing 
regarding them is that if they are put for weeks in a 
drawer or elsewhere they will become as dry and 
brittle as it is possible for anything to be and to all 
appearance perfectly dead and shrivelled up, yet on 
being put intéd water they gradually come to life 
again and are as pliable and active as ever, The 
country people are firmly of opinion that they are 
nothing but horse-hair turned into living things by 
being for a long time in water of a certain quality. 
All water does not produce them alike. Tothe naked 
eye both extremities are quite the same in appearance. 
—Tour in Switzerland. 

MARRIAGE AND LonGEviTy.—Dr. Stark, of the 
Scottish Register Office, has examined in his report, 
recently issued, on the year 1863, the influence of mar- 
riage on the death-rate of men ; and the results, as 
shown in that year, are far more striking than those 
given in a previous report inrelation to women. Be- 
tween 20 and 25 yearsof age the death-rate of bache- 
lors was found to be actually double that of married 
men; between 25 and 30 it was 13°7 per 1,000 among 
bachelors, and only 8°6 among married men ; between 
30 aud 35 it was 147 as against 9 per 1,000, and so 
on at every quinquennial period, the difference in 





favour of the married gradually decreasing, but never 
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disappearing. At 60-65 the death-rate was 43°2 per 
1,000 among bachelors, as against 33°8 among mar- 
ried men. The figures imply that bachelorhood is 
more destructive to life than unwholesome trades or 
unhealthy houses. The correctness of the conclusion 
is tested by estimating the mean ageat death. Taking 
the period from 20 years to the close of life, the mean 
age at the death of the married men in Scotland in 
1863 was within a small fraction of 60 years, and of 
the bachelors only 40 years. Or taking, as a more 
unexceptionable average in relation to the marriage 
of mén, the period from the 25th year to the close 
of life, the mean age of the married men at death 
was 60 2-10th years, while that of the bachelors was 
only 47 7-10th years, giving a man a chance of living 
11 years longer if he married than if he remained a 
bachelor. Dr. Stark maintains that as the army is 
almost entirely composed of bachelors the mortality 
of soldiers is represented unfairly when it is com- 
pared with that of the civil population, generally, 
more than half of whom are married. The compa- 
rison should rather be with that of bachelors, and of 
bachelors living in tewrs, since soldiers are congre- 
gated in massesand usually occupy barracks in towns. 








FACETIZ. 


Aw enterprizing shoemaker thinks he is safe in 
recommending clogs to fast young men. 

In 1806 there lived in the town of Croydon three 
families named Wildgoose, Sage and Onion. 

Wuat is that which, supposing its greatest 
breadth to be four inches, length nine: inches, and 
depth three inches contains a solid foot?—A shoe. 

71ST KIND 0’ WENT AWAY. 

“Good-morning, Reuben.” 

“ Morning, squire; very fine cay for the crops.” 

“Yes, but what is the matter with your face, 
Reuben? You have hada fight, I fancy.” 

“ Why, yes, squire, me and Jim Hockins we had 
an old grudge, and last night we fit it out.” 

“And which conquered, Reuben ?” 

“Well, squire, we fit considerable.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know, but who beat?” 

“Well, squire, we fit considerable, and——” 

“ Reuben, I suppose you ran?” 

“Run! I'd sooner die.” 

“ Well, what was the result?” 

“Well, squire, Jim fit strong, and I was down; 
good-morning, squire, there’s that cow again.” 

“Well, what did you do?” 

“ Well, I didn’t run, squire,” said Reuben, sulkily, 
“] jist kind o’ went away.” 

An Irish servant being asked whether his master 
was within replied,“ No.” “When will he return ?” 
“@h, when master gives orders to say he is not at 
home we never know when he will come in.” 

Ax Excusz ror Vanity.—A young lady being 
told ef her vanity while viewing herself intently in 
a mirror, calmly replied she was only looking to see 
if she had a headache. 

“Have your cabbages tender hearts?” asked a 
duteous wife of a costermonger. “They can’t have 
anything else, ma'rm,” was the reply, “for they've 
been with me crying about the streets all the morn- 

SINGULARLY PRovoKINGe.—At the recent assizes 
a Lincolnshire farmer complained that whenever he 
went into a jury-box he was associated with eleven 
of the most obstinate fellows in creation, for they 
could never agree with him, 


PORTUNE TELLING. 


Not many evenings since the subject of fortune 
telling being introduced, several of the “angels” 
pleaded guilty to the soft impeachment of having 
written to Madame This and Madame That to furnish 
them leaves in their future history. Instances were 
mentioned of some very remarkable developments in 
certain cases, 

R. was asked for his opinion. He replied: “So 
far as I am personally concerned I know more about 
myself than I wish to. I don’t think any good 
comes of those things. I had a friend who dressed 
himself in lady’s clothes, and called upon a celebrated 
prophetess. He did not believe she would discover 
the disguise, but he heard what made him excced- 
ingly unhappy.” 

Here he ceased. A lady, much interested, asked : 

“ What did she tell him ?” 

“She told him he was to marry soon, and become 
the mother ef ten children.” 

T x8 following communication has been sent from 
@ remote town in IJreland:—“Sir,—I send you this 
note to inform you that a person qualified to compose 
poetry for a newspaper is on the tovk out for an 
vifiee of that description, perhaps you would require 


a composer should you require one you will send an 
answer immediately stating salary and whether the 
composer is required to compose a story. underneath 
the poetry there could be three pieces of poetry sent 
by one post for your paper I daresay you donot print 
one every day If you do not require one yourself per- 
haps you would know some person that would require 
one the poetry can be in a nice plain handwriting so 
that it will be easly understood f bw. will please give 
the address to anyone that would require a person of 
my description Address Co Donegall Treland.” 


THE ROMANCE OF THE THING. 

Very young gentlemen and ladies fancy that pop- 
ping the question must be # very fomantic thing; 
but the real thing is frequently about as follows. 
(The site of the passionate scene is the sea shore, 
on which they were walking inearly autumn): 

Gentleman: “ Well, miss, the long and short of it is 
this: here I am; you can take me or leave me.” 

Lady (scratching a er on the sand with her 
parasol): “ Of course, I know, that’s all nonsense.” 

Gentleman: “Nonsense! By jove, it isn’t non- 
sence at all. Come, Jane, here I am; come, af any 
rate you can say something.” 

Lady : “Yes, I suppose I can say something.” 

Gentleman: “ Well, which is it to be ? will you take 
me or leave me?” 

Lady (very slewly, and with a voice perhaps hardly 
avtbendte carrying on, at the same time, her engineering 
works on a wider scale): * Well, I don’t exactly want 
to leave you.” 

Ir will not do to be too practical ; for instance, the 
organ in St. George’s Church, Leeds, is blown by 
water power, and on Sunday morning it was useless 
owing to the water having been turned off at the 
main to enable the men to repair a pipe which had 
burst im the neighbourhood of the chureh. 

Aw Irish porter was shutting up a shop one rainy 
evening, not long since, when he took off his coat 
while putting up the shutters. When asked why he 
went out in his shirt-sleeves all in the rain, “ Sure,” 
says he, “don’t I want a dry coat te go home in?” 

An American, boasting recently of the ship-building 
prowess of his countrymen, said that they made 
beautifully light steamers to run on the western 
rivers—‘ steamers that can jump over the sand-bar, 
float easily on wet grass, and are obliged to run to 
anchor when there is a heavy dew.” 





CONSISTENT. 

“Mamma, Mr. Smith has invited me te go to 
Fairmount next Sunday afternoon——may I go?” 

“What, my dear, when you know how the Rev. 
Mr. Jenks has warned us against the wickedness of 
riding in those street cabs on Sunday—never!” 

“ But, ma, he is going to take me in a carriage.” 

“ Oh, if that is the case you have my permission, 
but under no circumstances must we encourage the 
running of those street cabs on Sunday.” 

Consistency, thou art a jewel. 


Taz Worst Pun or tHe Year.—A scientific 
gentleman, after searching diligently for the cause of 
the potato blight, has arrived at the conclusion that, 
from all the data fxrnished from the investigations 
of science thus far, we may confidently attribute it 
to the rot-tator-y movement of the earth. 


BIDDY, THE TEETOTALER. 

“Biddy,” said O’Mulligan to his wife, “it’s a bad 
eowld ye have. A dropof the craytur ’ud do ye no 
harrum.” 

“ Och, honey !” said Biddy, “ I’ve taken the plidge, 
but ye can mix a drink, Jimmy, and force me to 
swally it.” 

LAUGHABLE Scene WITH A DONKEY AT THE 
Suizetps Ferry LanpInc.—An old dame with a 
donkey #nd cart drove up. to the entrance of the 
Shields landing-stage of the penny ferry, on the 
south side of the river, but, either froma natural 
timidity, or inherent stubbornness, the animal could 
not be induced to enter the ferry boat. Notwith- 
standing repeated physical efforts on the part of 
several stalwart onlookers; the donkey would move 
neither backwards nor forwards. It was suggested 
that it would, perhaps, go on board on its own ac- 
count if released from the eart, and was accordingly 
accommodated ; but this proved of no avail. What 
was to be done? The boat was ready for going, and 
so was the old woman, but not the donkey. At last 
one daring spirit proposed carrying the quadruped 
on board by main force, and seizing hold of its two 
fore legs, lifted it over his shoulders, and “ went 
on his way rejoicing,” amid the laughter of the 
spectators. But on approaching the ferry the donkey 
gave a sudden kick, pulling over his carrier, and both 
sprawled on the ground, the peor. fellow having the 
worst of it by the donkey rolling on the top of him, 
much to his chagrin, and to the amusement of those 
standing around. With the combined efforts of a 











strong body of men the beast was picked up, carried 
on board the boat and then crossed the river.. But 
only the first act in this.side-splitting burlesque ha’ 
yet come off, for on the boat being moored on the 
north side of the river, another scene occurred, as 
tesque as the former. The driver quietly took 
old of the reins, evidently under the impression tha: 
the donkey would be too glad to get out of the boat. 
The old dame, however, was soon disabused of this 
idea, for the animal again showed its stupidity, and 
could not be got “to move on.” It was then found 
necessary to resort to the plan which proved so suc- 
cessful on the south side—namely, that of carrying it 
out by main force. Accordingly it was again un- 
yoked from the cart, and half a dozen of the work- 
men of the ferry laid hold of its legs and “ shoulder- 
heighted it.” While raising the donkey aloft it 
gave a hind kick, knocking one of his c over 
and pulling the others down om the deck. Encon- 
raged, however, by their previous efforts, they again 
laid hold of the donkey, and at length accomplished 
their difficult task. 

A youn@ lady who had but. recently lost a lover 
to whom she was engaged, and whom she 
“to love with undying affection,” astonished her 
friends by marrying the deceased lover's rival. On 
being remonstrated with for her heartless conducs 
she replied that she “ married _Tom to prevent fret- 
ting herself to death for the loss of poor, dear 
Charley.” 

A SAILOR was describing a terrible storm at sea, 
from which the vessel barely escaped.wreck and des- 
traction, when a listener remarked that he (tho 
sailor) must have suffered from death’s thus staring: 
him in the face. “Not a bit of it,” replied the 
sailor; “we got the best of, death.” “How so?” 
“Why, there was about three hundred of us a-starin” 
him in the face, an’ he couldn’t stand it, an’ so hauled 
his wind an’ gin us a clear passage.” 

A paper tells of a visit toa cave near Agusta, 
Ga. While the party were within investigating the 
gloomy interior there was noticed an old coloured 
man standing on the outside, who was asked, “Say, 
uncle, why don’t you go in?” “ Ah, my master,” 
said he, “de Lord knows I see trouble enough top of 
the earth, I don’t ge in dat hole a searching arter 
misery.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS for servants in which “ none but 
Protestants” are told to apply used to be not un- 
common ; but an advertisement which appeared in 
the Times is a‘unique specimen of the requirements of 
“servantgalism.” Two young women want situa- 
tions, “in a gentleman's er tradesman’s family, in any 
capacity in which they might be useful. One is 17 
yearsand the other 15 ;” but “no Ritualistic family 
need apply.” 

Sunsurn.—An awkward, ill-dressed man who 
was strolling about the park the other day attracted 
considerable attention, on account of his absurd ap- 
pearance. Becoming at last conscious of the fact, be 
turned to a gentleman who was looking at him with 
open-mouthed surprise, and exclaimed, “ Hullo, if 
you keep your mouth so wide open you'll sunburn 
your teeth,” and walked away trium t amid the 
laughter his sally called forth. 

Lixe other things we findthe Atlantic Cable mus+ 
take its rest. All work and no rest-would not suit 
even young Atlantic; accordingly the Atlantic 
Cable, and, we believe, other telegraph wires, enjoy 
a nap between daylight and twoo’clock midday, after 
which time they are as lively as possible till early 
hours again—in fact, the telegraph comes home with 
the milk in the morning, and certainly has a right so 
to do. 

A FRIEND, dining with Dr. Maginn, was compli- 
menting him on the fine flavour of his wine, and 
begged to be informed of the merchant's name. “ Oh, 
I get it from a house close by, just as I happen to 
wantit,”. replied the host—the London tavern.” 
“Tuadeed !” said the other; “ a capital cellar unques- 
tionably, but have you not to pay rather an extrava- 
gant price for it?” “Idon’t know, I don’t. know,” 
replied the doctor; “I believe they put down some- 
thing in a book !” 

Cas!—One of the measures of Reform proposed 
this session is the reform of our cab systém, and it is 
oné that is very much needed. We have just been 
looking over the Handy Book of the Law of Londo» 
Cabs, and it strikes us that the readers of that capita! 
compendium will be astonished to see what legisla- 
tion there has been on behalf of the passenger, and 
yet with no result! Some of the rules fre rather 
hard on cabby, but then, on tlie other hand, cabby a: 
arule is hard on his fare, so that things balanc: 
themselves in the end. After al] there is nothing 
like Free Trade, and if that principle were applied to 
cabs the public would be better served. When we 
reed the thirteen conditions, as to cleanliness, roemi- 
ness, &e., which have to be complied with before 4 
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cab is licensed, and remember the smelly, dirty, 
ramshackle, cramped vehicles that ply for hire, we 
can only come to the, conclusion that the police 
supervision is a mockery. Of course the semi-mili- 
tary organization of Scotland Yard cannot conde~ 
scend to small details of the public conyenience.— 
Fun. 

Tus Wretcu!—A correspondent suggests that 
“mum” is used asa title for ladies on account of 
their well-known love of .silence.—Fun, 

Arr Gosstr.—It is whispered that the reason why 
the, forelegs of Sir Edwin’s lions are so terribly 
swollen is that they represent an undertaking of 
such very long standing.—Fun. 

Hanpy.—Mr,. P: Barlow has patented ® watch 
which shows on its face only the figures of the: hbur 
and minute: wanted, and which has no hands,. It is 
a pity he cannot make his. watch work in other ways. 
There area good many businesses. just now that 
would pay, well for any scheme by which they might 
be kept going without hands and with no striking.— 
Fun. 

WHat Is THe (H)us?—We seo that Mr Hughes, 
“the most rapid painter in the world,” is advertizing 
for those who were present at the accident in 
Regent's Park, and “ also prefessional tragic models.” 
Mr. Hughes, one of our first. artists—of course, we 
mean, only, the first to’ Hughes-tilize a calamity for 
sensation parposes—is about to give a companion 
“»icture” to the Santiago catastrophe. We should 
end the publication of engravings from these 
works tobe entitled, in allusion to the style of the 
painting, “The Signs” of the Times.—Fun. 

To Mepicat StupENTS.—Be well up in all that 
is required of you, but, above all, never be deficient 
iv the sinews—of war.—Punch. 

THE WRONGS OF IRELAND, 

Bioated Saxon: “ But surely it is not the fact that 
of late years the number of absentees among the 
Irish landholders is not so large as——” 

Irish Guest: “Oi big y’r par-r-d’n, sor! "Give 
ye me wor-rd ’f honour-r, me unha countree 
swa-ar-rms with ’m ’t th’ pris’nt t-hime !!"—Punch. 

Screntivic INTELLIGENCE.—At the next meeting 
of the Medical Society of Londom a paper will be 
read “On the Backbone of the Nation,”— 

A curious yet veritable fact is here beneath re- 
lated. A pretty brunette, ripe asa Murillo cherry in 
September, and about the same colour, went at the 
age of seventeen to the.Mayor to be married to a 
gentleman of the convenient age of fifty-three. The 
Mayor then said to her, “Mademoiselle, do you con- 
sent to be the wife of Monsieur le Baron L 2” 
The very nut-brown young lady burst out laughing, 
and said, “How droll.youare! This is the first time. 
anyone has thought fit to ask me such a question. 
Certainly if I had- been asked before I should have 
said .‘No,’ but. as. itis, come on.” Everyone was 
dreadfully shocked. A pretty prospect for the go- 
vernor ! 











STATISTICS. 


Tue Registrar-Genoral has completed his returns 
of the deaths in the eleven divisions of England and 
Wales inthe year 1866. The south-eastern division 
as usual heads the list, with a mortality of only 19°42 
per 1,000, although it includes many large towns, 
brighton and Southampton among them; if is very 
rarely that- year’s mortality in this division amounts 
to 20 per 1,000. Next come the eastern, the south- 
western, the south-midland, and the north-midland 
divisions, each of them having in 1846.4 mortality 
of more than 20 but less than 21 per 1,0060;, the 
eastern division happened to have in 1866 the least 
mortality of the four, but the seuth-wesrern generally 
holds that position. 

AGRICULTURAL Rerurns.—England Las a total 
area of 32,590,897 statute acres. Of these 7.400,170 
are under corn crops, 2,750,008 under greeu crops, 
760,979 under bare fallow, 2,298,087 under clover and 
artificial and other grasses under rotation, and 
8,998,027 of permanent pasture exclusive of hill pas- 
tures. The total of estimated ordinary stock of cattle 
was 3,420,044, and the stock of sheep 15,124,541. 
The total area in Iréland in statute acres is 20,322,641. 
Of these 2,173,433, are. under corn crops, 1,482,091 
under green erops, 28,060 under bare fallow, 1,600,495 
under clover and artificial grass, and 10,002,058 under 
permanent pasture. In the latter item, however, lull 
pastures are included. The cattle were estimated at 
3,742,982, and the sheep at 4,270,427, 








Tue MvsseL AND THE Oystrr.—It isnot so mach 
with the exquisite anatomical structure of the mussel 
that we have now to de; its enemies, i 


and brand it as a destroyer of oysters—an accusation 
more fancied than real. We do not say the mussel is 
entirely guiltless; and we are ready to state that a 
native is nowand then killed by mussels. It happens 
in this wise :—The oyster, feeding and fattening in 
indolent enjoyment, offers to the baby mussels, drifting 
about mere waifs in the sea,a tempting resting-place, 
and'so they make fast their beards, and settle down 
for life. The oyster, unconscious or heedless of the 
growing evil upon its shell, continues to enjoy life 
according to the mostapproved fashion in oysterdom. 
The mussel’s strength lies in its hair, ag did Samson's 
aforetime ; the beards grow and gradually extend un- 
til they cross the edges of the oyster’s shells. Too 
late to remedy the evil, the stupid “native” contents 
itself by suc in a living through an aperture which 
day. by day grows less. At last the mussel shuts the 
oyster’s mouth, altogether; and unable either to eat, 
drink; or “ whistle,” it dies; the murderess dredged 
up perchance in the very act, the whole mussel family 
aré stigmatized unfairly as oyster-killers. 








TO-MORROW. 


THERE are two words that bring me hope 
In trouble and in sorrow, 
And they, so often spoken, are 
The simple words “ to-morrow.” 
To-day the sun that hides its face 
To-morrow will be shining. 
“ There’s not a cloud,” the saying is, 
“ But has a silver lining.” 


To-day the heart within my breast 
With weariness is sighing, 

And unto it my braggart lips 
“To-morrow ” are replying. 

Then, echo-like, in hopes to win 
Some respite from its sorrow, 

My weary heart ’twixt every sigh 
Repeats the words “ to-morrow.” 

To-day sees tumbled to the ground 
The castles that I builded ; 

To-morrow'll see them rising fair, 
Like clouds at sunset gilded. 

To-day my ships are wrecked at sea, 
With masts and timbers. shattered ; 

To-morrow others will bring back 
The precious freight now scattered. 


To-day I count the moments o’er, 
Expectant of the morrow, 

And strive from joys unrealized 
Some recompense to borrow. 

To-day I bind my brows with leaves, 
By night those leaves have perished ; 

To-morrow sees the garland bloom 
With hopes that I've long cherished. 


To-day the sun may shine for me, 
To-morrow’s may be clouded, 
And all the earth and sky above 
In wintry gloom be shrouded. 
Bat if the morrow bring me not 
Release from care and sorrow, 
T'll turn my face on that which is, 
And court the next to-morrow: 
N.G. 8. 





GEMS. 


A LIZ may respect a small thing, but there is no 
such thing as a small lie. 

Frew men get their life-labour accomplished with- 
out some sore heartaches. 

It is miserable hospitality to open your doors and 
shut your countenance, 

Man himself is the author of most of his infirmities, 
and of them the greater number originate purely in 
mental or moral causes. Jt would be absurd to sup- 
pose that many diseases, and deaths too, should not 
arise from causes beyond the control of man; but lis 
own, pursuits and habits in life lay the foundation of 
by far the greatest portion. 

Tue IMITATORS. AND. THE IMITATED.—If the imi- 
tator were only to use his eyes and ears he would 
soun learn how people loathe him; and if he were to 
turn to those whom he imitates he would see their 
countenances radiant with approving smiles—because 
they are flatuered by his imitation. Could there be 
sincerer eulogy? No one imitates what he despises, 
but that which he admires. 


Evit Sreaxtne.—They that will observe nothing 
in @ wise man but his oversights and follies, nothing 
ina good one but his failings and infirmities, may rene: 
both despicable. Should we. heap together all the 
a speeches, all the imprudent actions, of the 

man, and present them all at one view, conceal- 








mercantile valne are matters demanding our more 





immediate attention. Oyster-dredgers hate the mussel, | 


would look like 2 madman or a fury. And yet, if his 
life were fairly represented in the manner it was led, 
he would appear to all the world to be an admirable 
and excellent person. But how numerous soever avy 
man’s bad qualities are, it is just that he should have 
the due praise. of his few real virtues. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Two recipes, often of value in a country house, 
are—a very firm cement for repairing agates, chima, 
&c., which can be made by pounding ordinary cheese 
and hot water into a soft paste, and then adding somo 
quicklime.. Five grains of bichloride of mercury, ten 
grains of. camphor, and one hundred grains of pure 
spirit ef 90 proof, will make'a compound: suitable for 
preserving fur from moths and ants. 

AN agriculturist has discovered a method of pre 
serving potatoes from disease. At the time ef plant- 
ing he dips the seed into a solution of chlorine, and 
sets the tubers to dry in the sun before planting. M. 
Major, a. French gentleman, adopts a plan by which 
he produces fine potatoes. It is simply by seleeting 
the finest seed, and developing the eyes till they be- 
come sufficiently advanced to enable the gardener to 
select the finest young stalk. This he preserves. 
and the rest are eradicated. The plant is then set 
in the ordinary way; and though there may be less 
tubers from the roots, those grown are finer and of 
more value. 

WuEN lead paper is used to test gas a strip about 
half an inch in width should be slightly crumpled, 
so that it will not lie flat when placed upon a table 
and put into a piece of glass tube about three-sigths 
of an inch in diameter and four or five inches long 
This tube is then to be joined by shert india-rubber 
tubes to a gas-pipe, and a stream of gas allowed tx 
pass over the paper for not less than half an hour. 
A similar piece of paper, in a similar tnbe, should be 
compared with the test piece at the end of the ex 
periment, and if the gas be free from sulphides botl» 
will have the same colour. If, on the other hand, i: 
contain sulphides, the paper exposed to its influenco 
will be found coloured. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ons of the most important features of the new law 
courts will certainly be towers of vast elevation. 

Ws are given to understand that the new Ear} 
of Kingston will enjoy a rental of about 18,000). a 
year, which is subject toa mortgage debt of 140,000 

TuR number of paper-makers in the United King- 
dom is declining. In 1864, 414 took out licences ; 
in 1865, 402; in 1866, 392. 

A WATERSPOUT was seen about two miles off Wor- 
thing on Wednesday morning, Feb. 13. It passed 
away in an easterly direction. 

Ir was an established law among the Chinese, 
more than twenty-four centuries before the Christian 
era, that the solar years should consist of 365} days. 

A GRAND anti-slavery conference of al] nations is 
to be held in Paris in June next. Perhaps it would 
be as well to define what kind of slavery is to he a 
matter of discussion. 

AmonG the works to be sent (o fhe Paris Exhibi- 

tion will be two admirable statues by the sculptor 
Caroni, of Florence; one of “A Slave,” the other of 
“ Cupid seated on 4 Lion.” 
SINGULAR names are now and again given to 
raechorses. One horse has been named John Leech, 
another The Duke ef Athole, a third ‘Tom Jones, » 
fourth The Poacher, and a fifth The Swell. 


Tue Isle of Dogs, the dreariest and most marshy 
of all the islands of the Thames, has within the last 
few years sprung into a seat of industry, and become 
the focus of the shipbuilding trade. 

THE cross on the dome of St Panl’s was forged at 
the Harefield copper works, near Uxbridge, under a 
tilt hammer worked by water. The hammer and 
anvil are still in existence, though the works have 
long since ceased to be used. 

Tue Queen of the Gipsies, residing at Yethelm, 
being now advanced in years, has claimed parochial 
relief from Jedburgh parish, her deceased husband, 
“Jethart Jock,” who many years ago was banished 
for theft, being a native of the burgh. 

VENETIAN MANUFACTURES.—Till the end of the 
year 1847 there were upwards of one hundred different 
industries in Venice, all of which were in a flourigh- 
ing condition. The glass‘manufacture alone produced 
yearly 800,000 kilogrammes of crystal ware. The 
eeleprated paper-mills produced upwards of 2,320,001 

kilogrammes, and gave employment to 3,00 workmen 

The salt marshes of the lagoons annually preduce:d 








ing tis wisdom and virtues,.be, iv this disgnise, 


ngre than 25,000,000 Ib. of salt. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. X—Yon should consult a solicitor with a view to 
ceedings in the County Court. . 

T. lyorx.—Sinclair's children are without doubt entitled, 
to the exclusion of those of C. 

Vivi.—To bronze iron, or iron wire, dip it into a solution 
of sulphate of copper—the common blue vitriol 

P. W. B.—There was nothing wrong in the young woman's 
assumption of the names in which she was married. 

Puotocrarn.—*“ Hughes's Principles and Practice of Pho- 
tography,” price one shilling, will serve your purpose. 

Mary H.—Wash in warm water, dry the skin well; then 
use violet powder; another recipe is to use bran water. 

Metops.—It was in 623 Draco established his law, said to 
have been “ written in blood,” from their severity at Athens. 

G. S.C.—You may make a deep green by the admixture 
of Prussian blue and gamboge; the chief portion must be 
ef Prussian blue. 

Ayxtovs.—To gain information respecting money in chan- 
cery you must ascertain the name of the suit or matter and 
employ a solicitor. 

W. L. A.—A distress may be levied without notice at any 
time after the rent becomes due. The landlord, however, 
cannot dispose of the goods until five days after seizure. 

Georce J. W., 5 ft. 2 in. in height, fair, hazel eyes, good 
tempered, a steady young man, and a sailor. Respondent 
must be about eighteen or nineteen. 

G. P. W.—If the apprentice on obtaining full age refuse to 
serve longer under his indenture he clearly gives up all 
benelit in relation thereto, although when uuder age he 
might have enforced them. 

Trenant.—The lease, so far as the lessee is concerned, is 
valid for so much of the land as the landlord has power to 
let on lease. The lessee can recover damages from him if 
evicted from the ground included. 

OC. L. N.—You cannot remove hair from the forehead with- 
out injuring the skin. It is true that there are depilatories, 
but we cannot recommend them. Why not let nature take 
her own course ? 

A. P. B. is desirous of finding a wife; money is no object, 
as he has sufficient to keep up a medium station. He is 
5 ft. 10 in. in height, fair, and of good address. Respondent 
must be amiable, lively, and fair. 

Tue Rose witHovt a Torn, twenty, medium height, good 
looking, and a respectable mechanic, wishes to correspond 
with a young person from eighteen to twenty-two, good 
looking, and with a little capital. 

Mavcpe CLEvertr, nineteen, black eyes and hair, and a 
nice fresh complexion. Respondent must be tall, fair, about 
cwenty, and respectable. ‘“‘ Maude” would rather have a 
nice book and a room to herself than all company. 

Mas. M.—The name of the Royal Family of England is 
Guelph. It was the nameof the Queen before marriage and 
so remains, for a Queen Regnant does not change her name 
en marriage. 

Epwitx.—To make glue for ready use employ whisky 
instead of water; put both in a bottle, cork tightly, and 
put aside for three or four days, when it will be tit for use 
without the application of heat. 

J. Browy.—It was in 1269 that churches and terics 
were used as theatres, and clergymen and monks were the 
authors and actors of those pieces called “Mysteries of 
Chester.” 

J. H. P., twenty-four, 5 ft 7 in. in height, dark hair and 
complexion, plenty of whiskers, and not considered bad 
looking by his friends, wishes to correspond with a good- 
looking fair young lady, about eighteen or twenty, aflec- 
tionate, good tempered, and with a little income. 

©. Jay.—A good cure for bunions: Take chloric acid 
twenty grains, one ounce of fir, balsam, and white wax each, 
melt the balsam and wax, and, while cooling, add the acid; 
etir until an ointment is formed, spread it ou a piece of kid, 
and apply to the bunion ; change once or twice a day. 

Jacos.—You ask how a man can know himself. He must 

idy his natural temper, his constitutional inclinations, and 
passions; for by these a man’s best judgment is easily 
perverted; they are the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded 
avenues of the mind, by which a thousand errors and 
secret faults ind admission without being observed. 

Manrcvs.—In the time of Augustus the temple of Janus was 
shut three times; one of which was in the year 750, before 
tue birth of our Saviour, according to Isaiah's prophecy that 
ull the world should be blessed with peace; when the Prince 

»f Peace was born this temple was shut by Vespasian after 
his triumph over the Jews. 

Curty Harr. —To the best of our belief the gallant colonel 
you name is dead; should this, however, not be the case, 
and we are not by apy means certain, for it is many years 
since he retired from his official position into private life, a 
letter addressed to the General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le- 
<irand, would assuredly reach him. 2. We are not aware 
of the relationship, but providing you have sufficient reason 
to ask, the gallant officer you mention would most likely 





answer the question if you were to address a letter to 

3. We know nothing of the count you name, except that 
name was {in the Wavy List. How can you, speaking 
writing “Spanish,” “Italian,” and “ Hindoostanee, 

“If this gentleman és connected with the late Prince 

sort or Her Majesty the y 
qualifications as a linguist, you be a good accountant, you 
ought not to be long without employment. . Remember, 
however, that “the race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.” We can only advise you to 

watch the advertisements in the papers, or to adver- 
tize for what you require. 

Wesster.—The origin of the Irish word is 
that when a half-dressed potato is cut in two the centre 
erp a disc “eid —s oe ah the os pn ny 
not digest so y, ows person who eats it to 
go longer without food, but it is a great detriment to the 
coating of the stomach. 

Tom, eighteen, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, blue eyes, light eurly 
hair, a hard-working Joung man, earning at present 18s. per 
wees a member of the Temperance Society, and likes to 
spend his evenings at home. Would prefer respondent to 
be at present in service, not particular about looks, bat of 
course he would not object to one who is good looking. 

Mary Dorite.—Edacation is an improvement of self, and 
this improvement naturally leads to increase of sel/-r t; 
besides, if an interest in education be once produced the 
labour to attain. it proves @ most salutary distraction. An 
idle mind is continually open to temptation, while a mind 
bent upon some useful task cannot fail to be strengthened. 

SOLITUDE AT SEA. 
The water and the sky, 
And nota sail in sight; 
The billows rise and fall, 
And the sunshine gilds them all 
With « fringe of rosy light. 
The water and the sky, 
The softly fading day ; 
The ripples gently rest 
Upon the ocean's breast, 
And the wavelets cease to play. 


The water and the sky, 
The quiet, holy night; 
Peeping from cloudy 


Are the brightly shining stars, 
And the moon's pure, changeful light 
The water and the sky, 
The flerce temrpestuous roar, 
The wild, unquiet tone 
Of ocean's mighty moan, 
Orying frem shore to shore, 


The water and the sky 

Are solitude to thee; 
Poor, sinking. restless heart, 
Alas, how frail thou art 

On this vast rolling sea. 


The water and the sky 
Know their Creator's will; 
And ocean's stormy roar 
Is hushed from shore to shore 
When He says “ Peace, be still!” 
> A. &. 

Tom CrraLtover, twenty, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, with light 
brown hair, whiskers, fond of home and music, considered 
good looking, a elerk with 70/. a year, and an advance, 
of 201. every year. Respondent must be a dark young lady 
about nineteen, of good family, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, good 
looking and accomplished; a resident in Newcastle pre- 
ferred. 
Crarissa.—“ZEstheties " is derived from the Greek word, 
signifying ‘‘ perception,” and is the science which treats of 
the beautiful; it has also been termed the sentiment of the 
pure, relating only to the ethereal; it is the language of the 
feelings ; it is the longing of the soul for all that is good and 
holy, but which cannot by the aid of language be conveyed to 
another mind. We feel, we know how we feel, but we canno 
make another clearly understand it. 

Fiora.—The most approved way of making ox-tail soup 
is the following: Cut up the tails, separating them at the 
joints, wash, and put them in a stewpan, with some butter, 
add half a pint of water, and stir them over the fire until 
the juices are drawn, fill the stewpan with water, and add 
salt, cut the vegetables, add them with peppercorns and 
herbs gently, and simmer until the tails are tender, strain, 
thicken with flour, flavour with ketchup and port wine. 
Dorcas.—Decidedly no other exercise is equal to la hing; 
nothing acts so happily upon the chest; ten hhéarty fang 
will do more to advance the general health and vitality than 
anything else; but, of course, you cannot laugh at will, so 
play with your children, introduce some games requiring 
competition and merriment, or any of the sports you can re- 
call from your early experience. Jaugh is worth 
more than medicine to restore health. 

E. Hexsoy.—1. Tue 7 Days’ Jovrnat is out of print. 2. The 
peer you name, who is the fifth marquis, was born in the 
year 1837. His lordship is also a viscount, a baron, and a 
baronet, and we believe not married; address, Ball’s Park, 
Hertford, or Raynham Hall, Saffolk. 3. The W. W. on the 
sovereign are the initials of the person who cuts the die. 
4. Beau monde means the fashionable word; demie monde the 
reverse. The other sentence may be translated, “Fortune 
follows virtue.” 

NeELLIc.—You ask what gentleness means. It must be 
carefully distinguished from the mean spirit of cowardsand 
the fawning of sycophants. Itrenoances no just right from 
fear, it gives up no important truth from flattery; but, on 
the contrary, requires a brave spirit and a fixed principle to 
give itany real value. It arises from that unaffected c vility 
which springs from a gentle mind, and there is a charm in 





it inUnitely more powerfal than in all the studied manners 


| of the most tinished courtier, 


Anprew.—When a portrait lens is émployed for co 
any object care should be taken that py of the ps 
be not exceeded. If it be necessary to enlarge the object 
copied the lens should be reversed, so as to present the 
front lens to the ground glass. A good copying lens may be 
extemporized by removing the back lens of the portrait com- 
bination, aud inserting in its place another front. A combi- 
uation of this kind requires a small stop, but when the size 


| of the J apm lacaebnebpn natemmnety raced 
of great . 

Coxstance.—You may rest assured thet whenever you 
nese misuiaty 6 Roum Col Oueline Steet S y 


of Cat is munical and the wazb! canary 
a 
more soothing than most dulcet of operatic voices, and 
the great recomm tion of home music is that it is joy- 
ps snar bethany! gp sem md 

DuMBARTONTAN.— 


in lan 
is the son of her Royul Highness 
Baden, who is a relative of the Emperor of the 
OLaxmpa.—Those who told you that 
to play the pianoforte when arrived 
were to some extent correct, for 
quired to form a good musician and 
acquired except the study is commenced when very young ; 
renee not that discourage yo fe ee bee 8 
a 


your 

re pmar gem hdd 4 in. in height, 
brown hair, blue eyes, passably good loo g, but not pretty, 
and of a very loving “Gipsy,” sixteen, very 
tall, figure, pretty mouth, dark brown carly hair, dark 
biue eyes, fair complexion, considered very pretty, and will 
have @ large fortune on her wedding-day. Respondents 


must be tall, dark, and handsome. 
~and Farry. “Gipsy Queen,” twenty-three, 
and a 


air 

pered, and th hly domesticated. “ eee eine fone 

q oroug' La ’ m » 
a petite figure, auburn hair, blue eyes, girlish looking, pretty, 
cheerful, very fond of children, domesticated, and 
fiding and poving Soa aoet Gat must be a 
good looking, chee’ good pered, respectable wo: 4 
men, with about 2). a week each, 


Communications ReckIvED:— 

B. B. is responded to by—“ Annie Neal,” who thinks he is 
the sort of person would suit her, of medium height, dark 
wavy hair and eyes, considered by her frionds goed look- 

of very respectable family, @ loving disposition. 
. W. again wy—“ Eleanor,” who is very glad that he 
thinks she will suit him, and will be pleased to exchange 
cartes, and, if agreeable, would like to have his as soon as 
possible, as she is very anxious to possess it. 

Marx by—“T. F.,” who desires he will send her his carte 
de visite, sixteen, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, light hair, and faircom- 


lexion. 
F Lonxzety Ont by—“ Harriette W.,” who thinks she would 
suit him, as she is very domesticated, eighteen, very fair 
skin, dark blue eyes, brown hair, and pearly teeth. 

F. B. B. by—“* Violet W.,” seventeen, light golden hafr, 
blac eyes, and very fair ; if‘ he should deem this worth his 
notice she would to hear from him at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

d. t, a bachelor, by—‘Florence Hayward,” tall, very 
pretty, golden hair, light blue-eyes, ladylike, domesticated, 
very respectable, but poor, well educated, and fond of 
home. 

M. Duxs (a French gentleman) by—“ Annie,” whose pros- 
ts are 

PALERED by—“Poggl.” who thinks she would suit him, 

twenty-seven, rather tall, fair, not very good looking, nor 

has she any fortune, but would make a good and loving 

wife, a good housekeéper, well connected, and no objection 

to go abroad; and—* Pattie,” who is a good figure, con- 

sidered handsome, and is not w oney. 

A German Lavy by—* Iva.” 

Lazerre by—‘t Augustus,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 7 in.in height, 
dark complexion, blue eyes, and has 200/. a year. 

Mave ive by—“ L. J.,” tall, good looking, and has an in- 
come of 100/. per annum. 

Amaz by—“N. G.,” twenty, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, rather 
dark, is in a confidential position in a large business house, 
with a salary cf 150l. a year. 

Potty by—“S, ©. B.,” twenty-five, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, dark 
hair, in a good position, aud an income of from 16vé. te 200/ 


* 5 

Pascass by—“ Frank,” who, pleased with her description, 
is anxious to correspond with her. He is twenty-one, tall, 
with luxuriant whiskers and moustache, and considered good 


Amy by—“ W. N.,” who would like to receive her carte de 

visite, nineteen, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, dark complexion, brown 
eyes, black hair, and has good prospects in an ironmongery 
business. 
Louisa by—“X. Y. Z. E. B.,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 7} in. in 
height, black curly hair, dark complexion, is an A.B. in ber 
Majesty's service, and feels sure he will make her a good 
husband ; would like to exchange cartes—“ A Sailor,” twenty- 
two, 5 ft. 54 in. in height, dark, with dark hair and whiskers, 
hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, and good looking ; and— 
“ Henry Bailey,” twenty-one, fair, good looking, a seaman 
on board H.MS. Irresistible, Southampton Waters, and,has 
been in the service eight years. 
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